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CHAPTER I 

1795-1818 


Ecclefechan - unhappy years at the Hinterschlag Gymnasium - 
“ aye bragging ” - Edinburgh University - wide reading - 
regarded as leader — originality of expression — religious 
doubts — appointed mathematics master at Annan — 
abandonment of ministry as career — Kirkcaldy — com¬ 
panionship of Edward Irving —decision to become author. 

“ The world,” wrote Carlyle in his Journal for 
1843, “ has no business with my life, if it should 
write and read a hundred biographies of me ” ; 
and five years later he has another entry : “ The 
chief elements of my little destiny have all along 
lain deep below view or surmise, and never will 
or can be known to any son of Adam. I would 
say to my biographer, if any fool undertake such 
a task, ‘ Forbear, poor fool ! Let no life of me 
be written ; let me and my bewildered wrestlings 
lie buried here and be forgotten swifdy of all the 
world. . . . Silence, and go thy ways else¬ 
whither.’ ” He realised, however, that he could 
not impose his will in this as he had done in so 
many things, but he would have been surprised at 
the number of biographies of him, most of them 
bitterly controversial, which have been published 
in the last fifty years. The world has been inter¬ 
ested, inter alia, in his “ bewildered wrestlings,” 
and the volumes devoted to the Carlyles have 
already exceeded the hundred mark. 

Thomas Carlyle was born in Ecclefechan, a 
Dumfriesshire village, on December 4, 1795* 
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His father, James Carlyle, who later became a 
farmer, was a mason by trade, and in those days 
the Scots gipsies practised on masons and others 
what the Americans have taught us to call 
“ racketeering.” James Carlyle objected to the 
payment of blackmail to the gipsies for the privi¬ 
lege of being allowed to work in peace, and, on 
account of his battles with them and other com- 
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bats, he became known throughout the district 
as a “ fighting mason.” | He was a powerful, 
well-built man, over-ready with his fists, semi¬ 
illiterate, and extremely narrow-minded. Eccle- 
fechan regarded him as a character, and to such 
much was, and is, forgiven. Religion played a 
great part in his life, especially in after years, and 
he clung firmly to the Calvinistic doctrines of 
what later became the United Free Church in 
Scotland. Asked to contribute to a fund for the 
purchase of window-blinds for the church, he 
retorted that he would be no party to any device 
for keeping God’s sunlight out of God’s own house. 

His first wife died after giving birth to a son, 
James, and in March 1795, the widower, then 
thirty-seven, married Margaret Aitken, a servant 
in a near-by farmhouse, who was thirteen years 
his junior. Thomas Carlyle was their eldest son, 
and the favourite of both his parents. His mother 
described him as a “ lang, sprawling, ill-put- 
together thing,” and feared that he would never 
live ; but his childhood was one of perfect good 
health, and it was only as a young man that he 
became a persistent and very voluble invalid. 

He has sketched his own early yean in Sartor 
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Resartus, and we can read there how Diogenes 
Teufelsdrockh (Carlyle) developed in Entepfiihl 
(Ecclefechan). For. the village, pleasantly situ¬ 
ated in a pastoral region, and having contact with 
the wider world through its position on a main 
road, he always retained his love, and if no people 
were in his opinion equal to the Scots, no Scots 
approached in moral worth and intellectual 
brilliance the villagers of Ecclefechan. Or, of 
course, in honest workmanship. Long after he 
was famous, Carlyle bought his clothes in the 
village, during his visits from London, since 
English workmen were looked upon as a slipshod 
Jot. Abject and degrading poverty such as he 
later found in towns did not exist in Ecclefechan, 
but there was acute hardship. Food, especially 
oatmeal, which then and for many years later was 
the s taple in Sc otland, had soared in 

price, while wages had remained at about a shil¬ 
ling per day. Carlyle himself, however, never 
experienced real privation. His father's earnings 
were not large - a hundred pounds a year was the 
maximum — but for Ecclefechan it was a consider¬ 
able income, and proved adequate for the needs 
of the family which in time grew to nine, of whom 
eight survived. Alick, born two years after Carlyle, 
became his intimate companion. 

Carlyle could read a little and had some glim¬ 
mering of arithmetic when, at the age of five, he 
was sent to a school in the village. By six he had 
a smattering of Latin, and two years later a 
teacher described him as having a fair knowledge 
of the language. In the following year it was 
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decided that he should go to Annan Academy, a 
decision not taken without long and earnest 
consideration on the part of his father. Education 
was regarded as a sacred thing in Scotland, and 
then, even more than now, parents made great 
sacrifices to obtain its benefits for at least one of 
the family. James Carlyle could indeed, without 
great difficulty, afford to send his son to the 
Academy and then to the University, but he was 
warned of the dangers of giving the son of a poor 
man the “ education of a gentleman,” and he 
himself feared that “ the scholar ” might grow to 
despise his humble parents. The ambition to see 
one son a minister, spreading the Word of God 
from the pulpit, proved stronger than his doubts, 
and he took the risk. Nor did he regret it, and, 
mentioning years afterwards the fear that Thomas 
would become contemptuous of his uneducated 
parents, he said : “ Thou hast not done so ; God 
be thanked for it.” Carlyle clung steadfastly to 
his family ; all his brothers and sisters were 
perfect to him, in comparison with the rest of the 
world, and his father was the best of men. To 
his mother he was almost frantically attached. 

Knowing his violent temper, she told her son 
never to fight, and he tried to carry out her 
injunction when he went to the Academy. Annan 
was six miles distant from Ecclefechan, and it was 
arranged that Carlyle should live \vith a great- 
aunt in town, walking backwards and forwards at 
the week-end. He hated the school, and was 
always glad to creep back to the shelter of his 
family and reluctant to leave it again for the 
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coarse company of Annan Academy. “ His 
schoolfellows, as is usual, persecuted him. ‘ They 
were Boys,’ he says, ‘ mostly rude Boys, and 
obeyed the impulse of rude Nature, which bids 
the deerherd fall upon any stricken hart, the 
duck-flock put to death any broken-winged 
brother or sister, and on all hands the stro ng 
tyrgnni^overjhe weak ’ ” {Sartor Resarlus). The 
treatment "Tie experienced at the Hinterschlag 
Gymnasium was due largely to his own behaviour. 
He was a “ swot,” boastful of his learning (“ Aye 
bragging,” says a contemporary), and put on airs 
of superiority. On the slightest provocation he 
dissolved into tears, and, when the weakness was 
discovered, the boys saw that provocation was 
not lacldng. They nicknamed him “ Greeting 
Tom,” just as Teufelsdrockh in Sartor Resartus 
earned Der Weinende by a similar affliction. After 
he had broken his promise to his mother and 1 
engaged in a few tussles, Carlyle won relief for 
mmself, but he looked back on the years spent at 
Annan Academy as among his most unhappy and 
miserable. He had come to learn, and his only 
consolation was that he made progress with Latin 
and French and especially mathematics. His 

Pf^'^^'ience of everything and were 
fa thfuUy performed, but he read voraciously 
outside his school subjects and had a knowledge 
tar wider than most boys of his age. 

iSorT fourteen when, in November 

*»09, he became a student at Edinburgh Univer- 

to FhT™? Ecclefechan 

to Edinburgh on foot in three days, with an 
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occasional ride on a cart which was going to Edin¬ 
burgh with agricultural produce. There was little 
organised life for the University students. Carlyle, 
described as awkward and with a provincial 
intonation, copious and bizarre in speech, did not 
easily make friends, but other students recognised 
that he possessed exceptional qualities and sought 
him out. A number of his former schoolfellows 
at Annan had come up to the University, but, 
even with those old and new friends, Carlyle was 
lonely and depressed, and he welcomed the end 
of the term which allowed him to return to 
Ecclefechan, where alone he was at ease and fully 
appreciated. He was, however, determined to 
persevere, and walked back to Edinburgh for the 
opening of the new session — dogged persistence 
rather than eagerness in his heart. He learned 
some Greek, but was never a good classical 
fecholar. jin philosophy he was keenly interested, 
[but mathematics remained his first love, and it 
was in that subject that he showed most promise 
and won most commendation. 

Until 1813 Carlyle was a student at Edinburgh 
University. All the vacations were spent at home, 
where he was looked upon by his brothers and 
sisters, as well as his parents, as a great man in the 
making, and where he lorded it over everyone. 
When away from home he was a prolific letter- 
writer to all the members of his family ; postage 
was an expensive item before the days of Rowland 
Hill, and the letters from and to Ecclefechan were 
usually conveyed by carrier. The carrier played 
an important part in Carlyle’s life during those 
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Student years, bringing a box in which his mother 
sent bacon, butter, oatmeal, and other foodstuffs, 
as well as clean linen and new clothes. The 
letters of those early years, far too many of which 
have been printed in 'The Early Letters of Thomas 
Carlyle, are much concerned with the misdeeds of 
the carrier and the mishaps of the box. 

Carlyle recognised the sacrifices that were 
being made to give him a University education, 
and he considered it a sacred duty to work hard. 
No student could have been more diligent, but, 
although his University studies came first and 
were never neglected, he found time to continue 
his private reading, and covered a field which by 
itself would have been sufficient occupation for 
most people. His critical sense was undeveloped 
and his literary judgements are frequently wide of 
the mark, especially when poets are in question. 
In addition to his University studies and his own 
omnivorous reading, he gave lessons in mathe¬ 
matics, and, with so many claims upon his time, 
social activities were necessarily severely curtailed. 
But Carlyle managed to increase the circle of his 
friends, nearly all poor students like himself, and, 
when he was able to spare an evening to attend a 
debate, he won attention by his contributions. 
It was less his original views than the manner of 
their expression Xha.t caused him to be looked 
upon as a youth who would excel. 

He completed his arts course, and, although 
religious doubts were beginning to assail him, he 
still intended to enter the ministry. It was not 
unusual for students to complete one part of their 
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course and accept a post as teacher while pre¬ 
paring for the rest, and Carlyle applied to return 
as mathematics master in Annan Academy, 

“ with some potential outlook on Divinity as 
ultimatum (a rural ‘ Divinity Student ’ visiting 
Edinburgh for a few days each year, and ‘ de¬ 
livering ’ certain ‘discourses’),” he explains in 
Reminiscences, “ Six years of that would bring you 
to the church-^a/^, as four years of continuous 
‘ Divinity Hall ’ would.” A strict and not very 
companionable teacher, he succeeded in impart¬ 
ing knowledge to his pupils, and the authorities 
regarded him as competent without considering 
his work as specially noteworthy. Annan, where 
he was not received as a social equal by the gentry 
and yet felt himself too good for the company of 
the common people, was not to Carlyle’s liking. 
An advantage of the post, however, was the 
proximity of Annan to Ecclefechan. The six miles 
that separated him from his native village was a 
mere stroll to him who frequently walked thirty 
miles and once did over fifty without undue 
fatigue. In the following year, his father, on 
account of bad conditions in the building trade, 
turned to farming and moved to Mainhill, two 
miles from Ecclefechan. 

At the end of 1814, Carlyle went to Edinburgh 
to deliver the first of his discourses, and the praise 
which was given to his sermon “ On the Uses of 
Affliction ” was balm to his soul. He returned to 
deliver a second in connection with his divinity 
course, but he had determined that he could 
never enter the Church. The decision was not 
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communicated to his parents until later. They had 
economised, not so much to give him the advan¬ 
tage of a University education as to prepare him 
for a pulpit, and his refusal to follow the career 
they had marked out for him was a cause of great 
suffering, especially to his mother. Both his 
parents, however, grieved still more deeply about 
his own future as an irreligious man. He had 
many talks with his mother on the subject, but 
it is doubtful if she understood just in what 
degree his views had changed. Carlyle tried to 
soften the blow for her whom he loved above all 
other mortals, but even had he explained what 
was in his mind, she would probably have failed 
to appreciate his point of view. She was a simple, 
single-hearted woman to whom the Bible was the 
Word of _Go^which, although it might not be 
understood ^ must nevertheless be accepted as 
inspired and right; if a passage was difficult to 
undersf&d that was undoubtedly because of our 
limitations. Carlyle respected the faith that he had 
ceased to accept. He was at the groping stage. He 
knew that he could not believe in the New Testa¬ 
ment or subscribe to the tenets of any Church, but 
he was far from having cast off all beUef in God. 
At home there were prayers every evening, much 
as described by Bums in The Cottar^s Saturday 
Nighty and his absence from the simple service 
threw a gloom over the whole house. His mother 
wept for her erring son, and his younger brothers 
and sisters surveyed him with awe, and perhaps a 
little admiration, as a man who had denied God. 

Teaching at Annan became more and more 

Be 
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disagreeable to Carlyle, and when an oppor¬ 
tunity came to leave the town he embraced it at 
once, though it meant removal from the proximity 
of his family. The suggestion came from Edward 
Irving, one of the greatest influences in the early 
life of Carlyle and the most important factor in 
his awakening. Irving, who had also been edu¬ 
cated at Annan Academy, visited the school while 
Carlyle was still a pupil there, and later the two 
met again in Edinburgh, where Irving was study¬ 
ing for the ministry. Unlike Carlyle, he com¬ 
pleted his divinity course, and ultimately occupied 
a pulpit, but at that time he was not yet ordained. 
He had a position as a teacher in Kirkcaldy, and 
he proposed that Carlyle should seek a post in 
the parish school of that town. The application 
was successful, and Carlyle received an appoint¬ 
ment at a salary of seventy pounds a year. 

The work at Kirkcaldy did not interest him, 
but the companionship of Irving was a revelation. 


Pleasant and sociable, much sought after in the 
town, Irving was able to open doors that the stern 
Carlyle would have found firmly closed. But more 
important than the society to which Irving intro¬ 
duced him was the friendship that developed 
between them. Irving had an excellent library, 
of which he made Carlyle free, and was a man of 

1 taste and refinement. The two went for thirty- 
mile tramps together, and discussed life and 
literature. It was Carlyle’s first experience of 
intimacy with a man of outstanding intellectual 
ability, and a ne\v world was opened to him. His 
fellow-teachers Annan had seemed to him 
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pedantic nonentities ; his fellow-students at Edin¬ 
burgh University inferior beings ; but in Edward 
Irving he recognised a man who was in many 
ways his master. Carlyle may have dreamed of a 
frank and free exchange of ideas such as was not 
only possible but even easy with Irving, but the 
opportunity had never before presented itself. 
The friendship was creditable to both of them, but 
Carlyle was the debtor. He repaid his debt to 
Irving by indulging in cheap sneers and taunts, 
when, in later years, his friend gained renown 
while Carlyle was still unknown to the world. 
Black ingratitude and jealousy were features of 
Carlyle’s character. 

Irving left Kirkcaldy in i8i8, and, since the 
principal attraction had been removed from the 
town, Carlyle was not sorry to depart. His with¬ 
drawal, however, was not altogether voluntary. 
He returned from a vacation to find that a private 
school had been opened and that his pupils had 
deserted the parish school. Provided with a 
capital of seventy pounds, thriftily accumulated 
from his meagre salary, Carlyle determined to go 
to Edinburgh and make a name for himself in 
some profession other than the despised one of 
teaching. “ To live by Authorship was never my 
intention. It is said not to be common at present ; 
and happily so : for if we may credit biographers, 
the least miserable day of an aufhoPs life is gener- 

So Carlyle wrote in a letter imme¬ 
diately before his departure from Kirkcaldy to 
begin what he later described as his “ four or five 
most miserable, dark, sick and heavy-laden years.” 



CHAPTER II 
1818-1826 


Edinburgh - legal studies - religious perplexiti^ - biographies 
for Brewster’s Encyclopedia — German studies — Margaret 
Gordon — a farewell letter — first meeting with Jane Baillie 
Welsh — tutor to the Bullers — Life of Schiller — Goethe — 
London — residence at Hoddam Hill — married at Templand. 


Edinburgh was then a cultural centre, with its 
own publishers and a literary society of impor¬ 
tance, and from it were issued some of the most 
influential periodicals of the day. Few Scottish 
authors, however, earned a livelihood by their 
pen - Sir Walter Scott was a notable exception ; 
most of them had independent means or followed 
some other profession. Carlyle had authorship in 
view, but first he wished to be sure of a regular 
income, and he settled in Edinburgh with the 


intention of getting pupils. This was accom¬ 
plished without much difficulty, and he was soon 
earning thirty shillings a week by teaching mathe¬ 
matics. But tutoring was only a stop-gap, and he 
searched for something more congenial as well as 
with better prospects. It was suggested to him 
that he should take up civil engineering, but he 
rejected that proposal, though he recurred to it 
several times in later years. The law appeared 









to him to hold out most chances of success, and he 
wrote that he sometimes thought that it was what 
he was “ intended for naturally.” He could not 
definitely decide to take up legal studies, and 
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hoped that Dr. (afterwards Sir David) Brewster, 
to whom he had an introduction and who was 
then editing his Encyclopizdia^ would come to the 
rescue. Brewster gave him a paper to translate, 
but no further such work came his way, and, 
almost in despair, he turned to the law at last. 
Legal studies proved, on closer acquaintance, to 
be as unsuitable for him as the other things he had 
tried, and he threw up the law after a few months, 
caustically commenting upon his professor, on 
lawyers in general, and on other students. 

He was subject to fits of acute depression. His 
father told him “ the world, my boy, is but a fight 
at best,” and his mother enjoined him to read a 
chapter of the Bible every day for comfort and 
consolation. He replied that he frequently turned 
to his favourite book - the Book of Job. The 
dyspepsia which was to be his curse throughout 
lifeji^ begun to trouble him - it was, he com¬ 
plains, **^li kc a rat gnawing at the pit” of his 
stomach; and many of his letters of the period are 
whining compositions which make sad reading. 
He could never find lodgings to please him - 
either there was too much noise, or the landlady 
was not clean or was dishonest. He felt that he 
had in him the power to present to the world 
“ some ideas, a few disjecta membra, which might 
find admittance into some one of the many publi¬ 
cations of the day,” but his two initial ventures as 
a writer had been unfortunate. Both his articles 
had been ignored ; the editors had not even 
bothered to return them. 

The abandonment of his faith had been 
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followed by black despair. Carlyle could not be 
satisfied with negation, and life seemed pu:^ose- 
less to him. If man was the beginning and end of 
life then life was a hollow mockery. But he 
reacted from that mood of despair, and he 
explains that illumination came to him one day in 
Leith Walk, Edinburgh. 'A man had strength 
given him for a purpose, and he must perform 
that purpose at any cost. The first duty was to 
work, and it was a duty that would be excused to 
nobody. The history of the ages seemed to show 
that a Force outside and above man did exist ; 
but, whether or not, man, himself “ the miracle of 
miracles,” must live as if the existence of God 
were known to be true and obey the Eternal Laws. 
These Laws were easily understood and were 
known to all, but God was unknowable, and 
would always remain so. Man tried to pierce the 
veil at his peril. JThe foolish would continue to 
try to explain God, the weak would take refuge 
in the feeble and misleading doctrines of the 
Churches, but the strong and sane individual 
would live with the unshakable conviction that 
his responsibility ended with the faithful and 
reverent performance of his work and the worship 
of what was true and good, and wo’^S cisk no 
more. “ Every kind of work is s acre d,” says 
Carlyle ; and again, “ If we do our duty, work 
best we can, live well, God will -do—the best 
for us.” 


Before Carlyle had reached this standpoint, 
one from which he diverged comparatively little 
throughout his life, he had undertaken his first 
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literary work. Brewster, who had been slow to 
offer employment, now entrusted him with the 
preparation of short biographies of various 
notabilities for the Edinburgh Encyclopedia. The 
writing of biographical notes, welcome at first, 
became a sore trial, and Carlyle grumbled at the 
scanty remuneration obtained for compiling the 
“ wretched lives of Montesquieu, Montagu, 
Montaigne, etc. But that was not the worst. 
“ The thought that one’s best days are hurrying 
darkly and uselessly away is yet more grievous.” 
Shortly afterwards he writes ; “I know there is 
in me something different from the vulgar herd 
mortals ; I think it is something superior.” 
was much talk of the necessity for accomplishing, 
much wild shouting about his abilities, much 
rampaging about the inferiority of all other people 
to himself, but it ended at that. Carlyle gave 
lessons competently, wrote biographies to the 
satisfaction of Brewster, and complained eternally 
that he was forced to undertake such uncongenial 
tasks - but without ever making a serious effort 
to change the position. He was not really poor, 
his dyspepsia was not an insuperable handicap, 
and he had friends who would have facilitated 
the pubhcation of anything worth publishing. 
But Carlyle chose to cover pages with unmanly 
grumbles and blame the world because it did 
not honour him who had done nothing to deserve 
honour. 



A woman provided the spur. Carlyle was not 
ie xu all y attractive to women, and there are.no 
wild episodes of youth to be chronicled in lu^ 
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£dations. A few years previously at Kirkcaldy 
liad been attracted by Margaret Gordon, one 
of Edward Irving’s pupils. Irving had introduced 
^ \ Carlyle to her and facilitated the friendship, for 
Carlyle appears to have been incapable of taking 
r rt,^J the initiative in the early stages. With the girls 
on the Ecclefechan farms he was conscious of 
^ '^/superiority, but with girls of a higher social stand- 
. ing than his own he was unsure of himself, and 
' his fierce pride would not permit him to risk a 
rebuff at their hands. He must have met others 


before he was introduced to Margaret Gordon, 
but Carlyle required someone to break the ice for 
him. It was only in the opening phase that his 
shyness and pride proved a handicap. He could 
not cross the line that divides fp^mal acquaintance 
from friendship, but, once that line had been 
crossed by the help of another, Carlyle was not 
backward. Irving immediately put him on the 
footing of friendship with Margaret Gordon, and 
had Irving performed the same service for him 
with almost anyone else the result would in all 
probability have been the same. Carlyle was 
desperately anxious for the friendship of a member 
of the opposite sex. The girl was of a higher social 
station than himself, but, while that pleased him, 
Carlyle was elated principally by the fact that at 
long last he had found a womanwj m allowed him 
to love her. 


His intellectual force impressed Margaret, and 
the friendship might have led to marriage had 
not her aunt, Mrs. Usher, interfered. Carlyle 
was a teacher without prospects and was not, in 


Mrs. Ushers opinion, a suitable match for the 
girl. Margaret was whisked off to London, and 
her relations with him were terminated by a letter 
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in which she wrote : “ And now, my dear friend, 
a long long adieu ; one advice, and as a parting 
one consider, value it. Cultivate the milder dis¬ 
positions of your heart. Subdue the more extrava¬ 
gant visions of the brain. . . , Genius will render . ^ , 

you great. May virtue render you beloved. . . , 

Let your Hght shine before men, and think them 



not unworthy the trouble. This exercise will 


prove its own reward. It must be a pleasing 

thing to live in the affections of others. Again 
adieu.” 


Now the second woman, Jane Baillie Welsh, 
entered his life and proved to Be'a'gfeaFand 
abiding influence. Like Margaret Gordon she 
had been the pupil of Irv ing, and Irving once 
more acted as intermediary. Jane’s father had 
been a doctor in Haddington, a man of culture 
and considerable attainments who wished his 
daughter to have an education much in advance 
of that usually given to girls at that time. Irving 
was chosen to be her teacher, but the relation of 
tutor and scholar later developed into that of 
innocent lovers. Irving wished to marry her, but 
he was engaged to Bella Martin, the daughter of 
a Kirkcaldy minister. He tried to obtain his 
release, but was held to his promise, and Bella, 
not Jane, became the partner of the Irving who 
was, in a few years, to rise to the peak of 

popularity. 

Dr. Welsh had died shortly before Carlyle made 


the acquaintance of Jane, and had left her the 
income from Craigenputtock - a farm which he 
had bought with his savings and which was 
rented at two hundred pounds per annum. The 
girl was therefore possessed of a competence ; her 

- mother had been a beauty, and Jane herself, 

K though not beautiful, was attractive, as well as 
^ well educated, witty, and cultured. Several 

- suitors had presented themselves, but Jane had 
fatal faults to find in all of them. She had an 
ideal - a combination of the St. Preux and Waldor 
of Rousseau - and where, in the limited society 
of a little county town such as Haddington, could 
such a man be discovered ? 

Irving, now a minister, had gone to Edinburgh 
in 1821 in connection with Church business, and 
he and Carlyle met to discuss their respective 
progress. “ It was in one of these visits by Irving 
himself, without any company, that he took me 
out to Haddington, to what has since been so 
momentous through all my subsequent life,’* 
writes Carlyle in Reminiscences, “ We walked and 
talked - a good sixteen miles, in the sunny sum¬ 
mer afternoon.” Carlyle was immediately at¬ 
tracted by Jane on that first meeting in Hadding¬ 
ton. He had lost Margaret Gordon, and there 
was now no woman in his life. Irving had once 
more come to the rescue, and, with practised ease, 
made on Carlyle’s behalf advances that Carlyle 
would probably have never made for himself. 

Shortly after his return to Edinburgh he wrote 
the first of the hundreds of letters that were to 
pass between them. Fora time the correspondence 
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took place without the knowledge of Mrs. 
Welsh, but Jane suggested that Carlyle was 
encouraging her to deceive her mother, and 
insisted that the letters should be read in future 
to Mrs. Welsh. They were innocuous enough at 
first. Carlyle suggested books for her to read 
and encouraged her to express opinions on all 
sorts of literary topics. She knew some German, 
and he^urged her to continue the study of that 
language. He himself had no acquaintance with 
it until he was Dver twenty, and few men who 
have taken up a foreign language at that age have 
obtained such a wonderful command of it as 
Carlyle did of German. The language was more 
akin to him than French, and German literature 
was to him the most satisfying of all. He had 
read very widely in it, and found the earnestness 
of German writers responded to something in 
himself. They were solid and stern, they took 
id^eas seriously, and their work had the appearance 
of being profound and difficult. It was a theory 
that Carlyle believed then, and enunciated later, 
that nothing of value is ever done without much 1 
Jabou^ What is easy to do cannot be worth do- ■ 
ing Germans certainly gave the impression i 
of having had to struggle hard and long to' ex- ^ 
press themselves. Carlyk sometimes mistook f 

ponderoujness^and obscurity for profundity, but I 

his judgements of German literature are much * 
To'oks ^ pronouncements on English 

Jane did not always agree with his views, but 
iound Carlyle always stimulating even when 
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he seemed wrong-headed. Both were great letter- 
writers. _ Many of his letters to others are stilted, 
but the published collection of those he sent to 
Jane will stand comparison with any similar 
correspondence. On the strength of his letters 
during his student days he had gained a consider¬ 
able reputation among his friends, one of whom 
addressed him as “Dean” and “Jonathan,” 
since he was expected to become another Dean 
Swift, a writer with whom Carlyle has much in 
common. But the years were passing, and the 
promise of those early years had not been fulfilled. 

To Jane Welsh, Carlyle was a new type, but 
not the type she wished for a husband. “ ‘ Want 
of elegance,’ Rousseau says, ‘ is a defect that no 
woman can forgive,’ ” she quoted in a letter to 
the inevitable confidante; and Carlyle had no 
l^egance. Nor had he a settled income or pros¬ 
pects of securing early acceptance as a writer. 
The place that he thought should have been his 
in the world had never been attained - he had 
done nothing to raise himself from obscurity - but 
he regarded himself as an extraordinary man 
and insisted that he should be treated as such. 
Jane, who had begun the correspondence light- 
heartedly, soon found herself the recipient of 
letters of a power.^d. force whiclL ^n^azed and, 
delighted her. She was willing to acknowledge 
that she thought him destined to fill a great place 
in the world, and her confidence pleased and 
encouraged him. But, while she admired Carlyle 
the letter-writer, she kept Carlyle the man in his 
place. 
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In Haddington there was comparatively little 
which seemed to Jane worthy of her, and already 
she had begun to feel some disappointment with 
the world. A man, rich, famous, intellectual, 
should have come along to take her as his wife to 
a capital where, with her wit and brilliance, she 
felt convinced that she would soon shine brightly. 
But no such paragon had yet appeared to give 
her the opportunity to become an ornament to 
society. Carlyle was neither rich nor famous, but 
he was intellectual, and, having brains herself, 
Jane valued, perhaps over-valued, brains in 
others. That she should consent to be the wife 
of this uncouth peasan t, with an Annandale 
accent, dressed in clotheT made by a village tailor, 
deficient in social graces, was, however, unthink¬ 
able. She ridiculed him before her friends, poked 
fun at him in her witty letters, and regarded him 
as a valuable friend and nothing more. The 
correspondence had gone on for two years, and 
she had grown to depend upon his letters as a 
mental stimulant. But in 1823 he was as far from 
being seriously considered as a prospective hus¬ 
band as in 1821. She wrote that she would be 
his friend, but never his wife, ** though you were 
as nch as Croesus, as honoured and renowned as 
you yet shall be.*’ Carlyle, for his part, wanted 
to marry - and he met Jane Welsh. He hankered 
after his “ ain fireside,” a house where he would 
be the master, where his comfort would be the 
first consideration, and he would be served. With 
almost any woman he would have been much 
appier than as a bachelor ; he was miserable 
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in lodgings and suffered from loneHness. A 
woman to take a personal interest in his material 
comfort, and to give him sympathy and support 
in his undertakings, even though she did not fully 
understand his work, would have satisfied him. 
An intellectual wife was not essential, and he did 
not regard Jane Welsh as the only woman in the 
world for him. He considered her as a suitable 
wife : he admired her wit, except when it was 
turned against himself; he was proud of her 
brains, so long as they did not lead her to contest 
his ideas too pertinaciously ; he was glad to think 
that he would have a lady for his wife, though 
he found her insistence on correct social conduct 
somewhat of a nuisance. But in reply to her letter 
saying that she could only be his friend, Carlyle 
could write : “ I have no idea of dying in the 
Arcadian shepherd’s style for the disappointment 
of hopes which I never seriously entertained, and 
had no right to entertain seriously.” That was 
his attitude. If Jane was willing to marry him, 
well and good ; if not, it would be rather a 
nuisance to find another woman to make a home 
for him. The correspondence still continued. 
Jane had come to depend upon his letters, and 
told a friend that he brightened “ all my hopes 
and prospects with the golden hues of his own 
imagination.” 

Carlyle had been told that neither wealth nor 
fame would make any difference to his suit, but 
he thought that, if he won a secure position for 
himself in the world, Jane might change her mind. 
He announced that he was going to work hard to 
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that end, but, as usual, his efforts consisted of 
writing long letters telling everyone what he 
would do one day. A publisher gave him the 
translation from the French of Legendre’s Ele~ 
Tnents of Geometry, but that did not carry him very 
far. It was Edward Irving who came to his 
assistance once more. “"Irvfng'Kad gone to London 
as the minister of the Caledonian Church in 
Hatton Garden. He was a wonderful preacher, 
and a man who sincerely believed that God had 
entrusted him with a mission. Success came to 
him through one of those apparent accidents on 
which many careers are founded - in this instance 
it was a fatal success. A member of his congre¬ 
gation was impressed by a sermon, and mentioned 
the young Scotsman to Canning. The politician 
attended service one Sunday, and fell under 
Irving’s sway. In a debate in the House of 
Commons, he referred to Irving as having 
preached the most eloquent sermon to which he 
had ever listened, and London woke up to the 
presence of the new arrival. Society flocked to 

-1 4 « great was the press 

mat Uckets had to be issued for the services, and 

Irving became the most popular preacher in the 
metropolis. 

recommend a tutor to Mr. and 
^s. BuUer for their boys, and, like a true friend, 
Irving thought of Carlyle, and put forward his 

Arthur, were sent 
to Ec^burgh for a preliminary course under 

^arlyle, and so satisfactory did it prove to aU 

oncemed that Buller, a retired Anglo-Indian, 
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offered Carlyle two hundred pounds a year as 
private tutor to the children. This was excellent 
pay, and, thanks to Irving, Carlyle was relieved of 
immediate necessities, and was able to send money 
to his parents. He liked the boys, and the Buffers, 
who came to live in Scotland for a time, treated 
him as an equal, and extended much kindness 
to him. 

Carlyle was not satisfied for long, however. 
The great Carlyle* tutor to a couple of boys ! 
Absurd and monstrous that he, with his great 
talents, should be employed to teach the sons of 
an Anglo-Indian judge who happened to be 
wealthy. Yet all this time Carlyle had done 
nothing to distinguish himself in the eyes of the 
world. He read voraciously, extended his know¬ 
ledge of German literature, wrote many, and 
among them a number of great letters, but he 
did not produce the astounding work of which he 
had been talking for years, and which alone 
would have given him the right, if anything 
would, to adopt the airs of a much ill-used man 
whom the world had condemned to be a tutor. ^ 

“ I have no genius, not a wit,** he told Jane in 
1822 ; but he wrote that “ my Almighty Author 
has given me some glimmerings of superior 
understanding and mental gifts.** Sometimes he 
called himself “ an idle knave ” for not using his 
abilities, but more often he blamed his dyspepsia, 
or the disturbances that people always made 
when he felt like working. A bookseller asked him 
to write a poetical translation of Schiller s 
Wilhelm Tell, but he felt that it was beyond him. 
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Carlyle translated some German verse, but he 
had litde metrical sense. Jane Welsh encouraged 
hini^to write poetry-it is not the least of her sins- 
but the result wa^d isas trous. If only he had been 
taught music in his youth, he said, he could have 
written original verse. That, however, was after 
he had at last been convinced that he was no 
poet - and he was not easy to convince. When 
the truth was brought home to him, he straight¬ 
way called poetry a ‘'jingle,” unworthy the time 
and talents of a " true Man.” 

He urged Jane Welsh to become an author, 
insisting that she had genius, and suggesting a 
collaboration. She in turn indicated that it was 
time for him to use the talents that he certainly 
possessed and make a name for himself. Carlyle 
decided to burst into fiction, and started on a story 
about two lovers who loved each other so greatly 
and beautifully that death had to come to part 

course, his own love for Jane provided 
the story - the only addition was the death scene, 
and Carlyle happily did not reach that length 
before realising the fatuity of the work. Then he 
thought that he would concoct a story about two 
schoolboys who fought a duel. One is to be 
pcpelled from the school for flourishing a pistol 
in the playground, but the late opponent inter¬ 
venes to save him from this awful fate. It is hard 
to believe that this was how Carlyle was employ¬ 
es his time, and that, after having called upon 
his fnends to look upon him as an extraordinary 
nian for the last ten years, he seriously engaged 

upon such writing at the age of twenty-seven. 
Go 
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He wrote to his mother : “ This is my birthday : 

I am now seven and twenty years of age ! What 
an unprofitable lout I am ! What have I done in 
this world to make good my place in it or reward 
those that had the trouble of my upbringing ? 
Great part of an ordinary lifetime is gone by ; 
and here am I, poor trifler, still sojourning in 
Meshech, still dwelling among the tents of 
Kedar ! ” He told Jane, but probably meant it 
as a consolation to himself and an excuse to others, 
“ Rousseau was above thirty before he suspected 
himself to be anything but a thievish apprentice, 
and a vagabond littleworth : Cowper became a 
poet at fifty, and found he was still in time 
enough.” 

Carlyle was already deep in Irving’s debt, and 
now Irving put him under further obligations. 
Through him, Carlyle was given a commission 
to write an article on Schiller for the London 
Magazine. The first article was followed by a 
second, which was quoted in The Times and 
thereby enhanced his reputation with the BuUers, 
and a third part completed what is now the 
Life of Schiller. There is nothing of the exaggera¬ 
tion and fantastic constructions which later 
marked Carlyle’s work. He regarded the Life of 
Schiller as a “ pitiful performance,” but the world 
will agree that he has in this instance been too 
hard upon his own work. The Life of Schiller 
was published anonymously in 1825 in book 
form, after appearing in the London Magazine. 
Before then, however, Carlyle had published his 
translation of Goethe’s Wilhelm Meister^ to which 
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he put his name. Mr. Norwood Young gives a 
number of examples of mistranslations, and claims 
that, where he did not agree with Goethe’s mean¬ 
ing, Carlyle wilfully changed the sense. ^ Goethe 
was his master, and he expressed great admiration 
for him, though this was a strange way of showing 
it. Goethe, he said, had saved him from despair ; 
Goethe had fought through doubt and unbelief 
to reach a “ serenity ” which Carlyle wished to 
attain. He never succeeded in doing so, and 
was indeed temperamentally unfitted to appre¬ 
ciate him. Goethe, then at the height of his fame, 
entered into correspondence with Carlyle, in 
whom he recognised great abilities and an import¬ 
ant moral force. He arranged for the translation 
of the Life of Schiller into German, and contributed 
a preface to the volume. Carlyle could have had 
no better introduction to the Continent than that 
of Goethe, and it is pleasant to relate that he 
admitted his indebtedness. Other men served 
Carlyle well ; only to Goethe did he give full 
acknowledgement. 4 

His mild success did not soften Carlyle’s com¬ 
plaints against all the world. He had tasted a 
minor triumph, and now he hankered after the 
fullest acceptance in the eyes of the world. If only 
his health were better, he wrote - ah, what he 
could and would accomplish ! He suffered from 
sleeplessness (“ even porridge has lost its effect on 
me, ’ he cries, and it must have been a sad state 
of affairs for a Scotsman), and bilious attacks 
recurred with more frequency. The Bullers, 

See Carlyle: His Rise and Fall, by Norwood Young. 
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who treated him throughout with exemplary 
consideration, even arranging their own engage¬ 
ments to fit in with those of their sons’ tutor on 
numerous occasions, had him examined by a 
renowned Edinburgh doctor. Carlyle was told 
to cut out smoking. Although he had been a heavy 
smoker since his teens, Carlyle had no difficulty 
in stopping - he could, he told the amazed doctor, 
cut off his arm if necessary - but when, after five 
months of sacrifice, his health showed no improve¬ 
ment he reverted to tobacco. 

The Bullers decided to return to London, and 
in the summer of 1824 Carlyle followed them, 
“ As a town,” he wrote, “ London is not worth 
looking at for above a week.” He visited New¬ 
gate Gaol, and discovered that in Scotland even 
the criminals were a superior body of men to the 
English scallywags ! Irving introduced him to 
influential people, and proved, as ever, a helpful 
friend, a service which Carlyle, eternally dis¬ 
contented, again repaid by cheap sneers at “ The 
Orator,” and in which Jane, who felt that she 
should have shared Irving’s renown, was a too- 
ready accomplice. Carlyle visited Paris, where 
he heard Cuvier lecture, met Laplace and 
Legendre (whose Geometry he had translated), 
saw Talma at the Theatre Fran^ais, and was im¬ 
pressed by the treasures of the Louvre, But he did 
not like France or the French, 

There were visits to Birmingham - where 
another attempt was made to cure him of dys¬ 
pepsia - to Manchester, and other towns before 
Carlyle returned to Scotland. The Bullers had 
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wanted him to continue as tutor, but the condi¬ 
tions were not acceptable to Carlyle and he re¬ 
signed, with the usual ungrateful remarks. The 
Bullers were, he said, incapable of loving any 
living creature although, in fact, they appear to 
have been very lovable people with a wide circle 
of friends. Carlyle was sick of towns after his 
visit to England. He wanted to settle in the 
country - with Jane Welsh as his wife. Craigen- 
puttock was tenantless, and he suggested that they 
should occupy it. Jane replied that she would just 
as soon think of building herself a nest on the Bass 
Rock - a desolate little island round which, at 
least until a few years ago, pleasure steamers used 
to sail, firing a gun to startle the thousands of 
gulls into a short but noisy flutter. Carlyle went 
to live on a farm, though not Craigenputtock, 
when he returned from England at the beginning 
of 1825. His father had taken Hoddam Hill 
farm, which was to be run by brother Alick, and 
Carlyle decided to live there. He had contributed 
most of his savings to help the project, for in all 
things relating to his family he showed himself 
generous and helpful. He paid for the education 
of his brother John as a doctor, and wrote, 
“ What any brethren of our father’s house pos¬ 
sess, I look on as a common stock from which all 
are entitled to draw.” 

“ My Izist year,” he wrote in referring to his 
residence at Hoddam Hill, “ ungainly and isolated 
as it was, has been the happiest of my last half¬ 
score.” But his happiness was not due solely to 
his country life. Jane had at last consented to 
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marry him. His scheme of peaceful penetration 
into her mind and thoughts had won, and she 
found that it was impossible to conceive an exist¬ 
ence without Carlyle. She pitied him for his 
helplessness, and respected him for his genius ; 
but she must have regretted the circumstances 
which had interfered to prevent her from going 
through life as the wife of Edward Irving, a man 
not without genius, whom she did not pity but 
loved. As a man, Carlyle was a dismal substitute, 
but his towering genius excused much — though 
not everything — in her eyes. While other suitors 
had wealth and elegance and an assured place in 
society, none had such great talents, and with her 
own brilliant and incisive mind she found the 
company of lesser beings dull and spiritless. Later 
she declared that she had married Carlyle for 
ambition, and it is undoubtedly true that she 
(would never have been his wife unless she had felt 
convinced that he would one day achieve wide 
fame and great honour. 

“ I will not marry to live on less than my 
natural and artificial wants,’* Jane had written, 
sensibly enough, and the marriage would perhaps 
have been delayed until Carlyle had won for 
himself a more settled position in the world if an 
officious friend had not interfered. She asked 
Jane whether she had the right to marry Ceirlyle 
at all in view of the relations that had existed 
between her and Edward Irving. For the first 
time Jane revealed the story of that friendship, 
and he replied that she must consider her feelings 
carefully and not rush into marriage. Jane’s mind 
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was, however, now quite made up. She would 
doubtless have married Carlyle in any case, but 
the intervention of an outsider made her resolve 
to settle the matter once and for all without further 
waiting. 

But there was much more correspondence before 

the ceremony took place. Jane wanted her mother 

to live with them after marriage, but Carlyle, who 

knew that Mrs. Welsh had never liked him and 

his uncouth ways, showed no enthusiasm for the 

project. He pointed out that Mrs. Welsh would 

want to rule the house, and that could not be 

permitted. “ The man should rule in the house, 

not the woman,” he wrote. “ This is an eternal 

axiom, the law of nature which no mortal departs 

from unpunished. . . . Will your mother consent 

to make me her guardian and director, and be a 

second wife to her daughter’s husband ! ” The 

idea was abandoned and it was decided that Mrs. 

Welsh should live with her father at Templand. 

Jane transferred to her the life income of Craigen- 

puttock, so that Mrs. Welsh was made financially 
secure. 

Carlyle, who when m the country_always wanted 
to live m town, and when in town pmed“Fdr the - 
coun^, could not make up his mind where it • 
would be best to settle. He had thought that 
Jane and he might take over her mother’s house 
at Haddington, but Jane had no wish to live 
among her friends as the wife of Carlyle. After 

^^ument, they arranged to rent a house 
at 26 Comely Bank, Edinburgh, at thirty-eight 
pounds per annum, and, when all was at last 
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arranged, the wedding took place at Templand 
on October 17, 1826. The courtship had lasted 
for five years, as strange a courtship as one can 
imagine, and with as strangely assorted a pair of 
lovers. Jane Welsh, a spoiled child, witty and 
mocking, a creature of moods,^ and Thomas 
Carlyle, convinced of his superiority and his 
importance to the world, a stem and dour 
Calvinist in feeling, abundant in humour but 
suspicious of wit, fanatical with the fanaticism of a 
prophet of old. 

Honeymoons were not then common, and, after 
the ceremony, the Carlyles went direct to their 
little house in Edinburgh. “ Dear little child ! ” 
Carlyle had written to her a week before the 
wedding. “ How is it that I have deserved thee ; 
deserved a purer and nobler heart than falls to the 
lot of millions ? I swear I will love thee with my 
whole heart, and think my life well spent if it can 
make thine happy.” Jane must have laughed 
when she remembered that letter in later years - 
laughed bitterly. 

1 ** Ah, when she was young, she was a fleein*, dancin*, light- 
heartit tUng, Jcannic Webh, that naething would hae daimtit,** 
said her nurse. . Then there was Maister Carlyle hixnsel*, 
and he cam to finish her off like.'* 



CHAPTER III 


1826-1831 


Society in Edinburgh — brilliant conversation - lack of initiative - 
Wotton Reinfred - introduction to Jeffrey - Edinburgh Review - 
Carlyle’s style - Craigenputtock - Mrs. Carlyle’s protests - 
History of German Literature - sympathy with poor - genesis of 
Sartor Resartus - doctrine of work. 

Carlyle was nearly thirty-one at the time of his 
marriage and Jane was twenty-five. He is des¬ 
cribed as a handsome man of nearly six feet tall, 
slim, with a ruddy complexion, thick bro\vn hair, 
a firm mouth, blue, piercing eyes, and a melan¬ 
choly cast of countenance. Jane was five inches 
shorter, with a sallow complexion ; she had dark, 
dancing eyes, black hair, and a slight figure, pre¬ 
senting a picture of gracefulness. She had no 
claim to beauty, but, like her husband, was per¬ 
sonable and likeable. His speech was that of 
Annandale, with a broad accent that he never 
lost, and hers that of Haddington but not pro¬ 
nouncedly so. Both were provincial, but she was 
the provincial lady of culture and he the learned 
peasant. Both, again, had sympathetic natures, 
but Mrs. Carlyle had a vein of hardness and his 
was the more charitable and generous nature, 
except where his own interests were directly con¬ 
cerned, when he showed a repugnant merciless¬ 
ness. Mrs. Carlyle was the superior by birth, and 
did not attempt to pretend that it was otherwise. 
“ Apply your talents to gild over the inequality of 

4* 
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our births,” she had told him. Carlyle had a 
fierce pride which alternated with fits of humility, 
Jane was almost equally proud but never quite so 
humble. She was the realist^iie the. romantic. 

When he settled in Edinburgh, Carlyle had a 
capital of about three hundred pounds, and he 
told his wife that he anticipated making about two 
hundred pounds a year by literary work. Trans¬ 
lations of German authors had found publishers 
without much difficulty, but, as Irving had pointed 
out long ago, no great honours were available 
for translators, however worthy, and the reviews 
offered the best chance of making both money and 
a name. Carlyle did not at first realise the sound¬ 
ness of this advice, and continued to apply himself 
to translations, four volumes of which appeared 
in 1827 under the title of German Romance, Yet 
he felt that something was required, not to replace 
but to supplement translations. “ On the whole,” 
he wrote to a correspondent, “ what I chiefly want 
is occupation ; which, when the times grow better, 
or my own genius gets more alert and thorough¬ 
going, will not fail, I suppose, to present itself.” 
To wait until something presented itself had all 
along been typical of Carlyle’s attitude to literary 
activities ; the initiative had to come from some¬ 
one else. If he were asked to undertake work, and 
it seemed good or necessary to him, he threw 
himself into it with immense vigour, though not 
without much grumbling. The manner in which 
he rejected proposals that he should edit a news¬ 
paper or purchase a review shows that he knew 
\vell enough what he did not want, but he rarely 
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had any idea what would be congenial to him 
until another person put it into his head. Now, 
however, he really made an effort to strike out for 
himself. Undismayed by the fate that had over¬ 
taken his two previous attempts at fiction, he 
started on a novel, Wotton Reinfred, which was 
never finished. After having disappeared for 
many years, Wotton Reinfred was recovered and 
published. “ A mind awake enough to think of 
things as they are cannot grow backwards and play 
with events like a story-teller or a child with toys,” 
wrote the late D. A. Wilson.^ If anything further 
had been needed to show the paucity of Carlyle’s 
invention, Wotton Reinfred would have furnished a 
conclusive proof 

At this time Carlyle was fortunate enough to get 
an introduction to Francis Jeffrey, later Lord 
Jeffrey, the most notable advocate at the Scottish 
Bar, and the famous editor of the famous Edinburgh 
Review. Jeffrey was seeking young men of promise 
to write for the Review^ and Carlyle, who had been 
iiTThe promising stage for some fourteen years, 
received a kindly welcome. “ We must give you a 
lift,” said Jeffrey, and throughout the friendship 
it was a case of one lift after another from the 
editor to Carlyle. Jeffrey admired Carlyle’s 
honesty of purpose, appreciated his extensive 
knowledge, and recognised his extraordinary 
talents, but Carlyle’s humour especially endeared 
him to the editor. Jeffrey, a notorious wit, could 
excuse much in a man who knew how to laugh, 
and Carlyle’s deep fund of humour and his 

1 Carlyle to “ The French Revolution.*^ 
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Titanic laughter delighted the older man. He 
was soon a frequent and welcome visitor to the 
Carlyles, who never had the least difficulty in 
making acquaintances. Jane had the ability to 
find and keep friends, especially men friends, and 
Carlyle was equally fortunate in retaining friends, 
though usually people had to seek him out since 
shyness prevented advances from his side. A 
clever and intellectual circle gathered on Wednes¬ 
days at Comely Bank to be regaled with tea and 
good conversation, and Mrs. Carlyle revelled in 
those social functions. Carlyle, however, was not 
at ease in society, and, fearing to make B.faux pas, 
was inclined even in those days to indulge in 
thunderous declamation to cover up his nervous¬ 
ness. He welcomed the opportunity to discourse, 
and was a man genuinely fond of company, but 
at times he found his wife’s habit of collecting 
friends somewhat embarrassing. “ Of society in 
this modern Athens we have no lack,” he wrote, 
“ but rather a superabundance, which we are 
reducing.” 

Jane needed friends, for her hxisband was en¬ 
grossed in his affairs, and his time was much 
occupied. He wrote in the morning, walked from 
two till four - walking was supposed to be a cure 
for dyspepsia - and usually read in the evening. 
The work of the little house was not sufficient to 
keep Jane busy, and she had ample time on her 
hands to write the letters to her mother and to 
confidants which are among the wittiest - as 
some are among the cruellest-in the language. 
She was happy in those early days, feeling herself 
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in contact with the great world, assured that she 
was a success as a hostess, and never doubting for 
an instant that her husband was, whatever else, 
foreordained to be one of the great men of his 
generation. When, in the year after their marri¬ 
age, he went on a visit to Craigenputtock, she 
wrote to him, “ Oh, Dearest, I do love you in my 
very innermost being, far better than words can 
tell or even kisses.” 

A few months after settling in Comely Bank, 
Carlyle could say sincerely, “ My good wife 
exceeds all my hopes and is, in truth, I believe, 
among the best women that the world contains.” 
He experienced as deep contentment in marriage 
as was possible for one of his temperament, to 
whom marriage was only a side-line. A very 
necessary side-line, but one which, duly accom¬ 
plished, should cause little further concern. It 
was the normal, conventional thing for a man to 
have a wife and home, and Carlyle would never 
have felt satisfied until he had established a regular 
minage, and had his “ own four walls ” behind 
which he could shelter himself from the world and 
reign as master. He wrote a poem on the subject 
of which one verse runs : 

King George has palaces of pride. 

And armed grooms must ward those halls ; 

With one stout bolt I safe abide 
Within my own four walls. 

Jane looked after him as though he were a help¬ 
less child, saw that his wants were promptly and 
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regularly supplied, amused him by her wit, and 
gave him reason for pride in her social success. 
She also provided him with intellectual sympathy 
which, while he would not have been surprised 
at its absence in a wife, was pleasant to receive. 
She nursed him tenderly during his bouts of 
biliousness, but nothing would have made them 
other than an overwhelming affliction to this man 
to whom the world was blotted out when he had 
an ache or pain, and who had no sense of pro¬ 
portion where his own sufferings were concerned. 
Jane also suffered from bilious attacks in Edin¬ 
burgh, but she bore them with more fortitude. 
Carlyle was one of those people who believe not 
only that it is natural to shout when you are in 
pain, but that there is every reason why you 
should. Lack of complaint could in his opinion 
only mean well-being, and Jane did not complain 
to him, or complained so timidly that her groans 
were drowned in his mighty bellowings. She was 
to write acidly of her husband later : “ A positive 
Christian in bearing others’ pain, he was a roar- 
ing Thor when himself pricked by a.pin.^^ 
Jeffrey kept his word and opened the pages of 
the Edinburgh Review to Carlyle. The first con¬ 
tribution was a review of the work of Jean Paul 
Friedrich Richter, a writer with whom he had 
much in common and who exercised a great 
influence on him. In the same year, the Edin~ 
burgh Review published a long article on the 
** State of German Literature,” and with these 
two contributions Carlyle was launched as a 
review writer of mark, The newly established 
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London Foreign Review applied to him, and he 
contributed to it the “ Life and Writings of 
Werner,” two masterly articles on Goethe, “ The 
Life of Heyne,” and “ German Playwrights ” in 
the next two years. These early review articles 
are among the best of Carlyle’s work, and, in 
addition to introducing German literature to 
this country, he performed another valuable 
service. He was steeped in German thought, 
and no one was better equipped to act as the 
interpreter of Germany to England, but he also 
influenced critics to approach the work with 
which they dealt, not with the idea of showing 
how much they themselves knew or of weighing 
the merits and demerits of a book according to 
a few well-defined and pedantic formulas, but 
with the aim of ascertaining the author’s inten¬ 
tion and explaining it to readers. The reviewer 
should seek and ponder carefully the spirit in 
which the book was undertaken, and judge 
whether the intention of the author was laud¬ 
able, and, if so, in how far success had been 
attained. The spirit of the work was all import¬ 
ant to Carlyle, and he showed remarkable critical 
insight and a fine sympathy in his treatment of 
German authors. 

The mysticisn^ of the Germans attracted him, 
and he was regarded as a leader of the mystic 
school ; mystic he refused to be called, and as 
for his school, he remarked that it must consist of 
himself and his wife. The style of the articles is, 
compared with his later work, comparatively 
simple, but, even so, Jeffrey found it too involved 
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and tried to iron out the creases. Carlyle did not 
appreciate these efforts ; he protested often and 
furiously against Jeffrey’s emendations, but on the 
whole he proved himself much more accommo¬ 
dating than might have been expected. Jeffrey 
cut out ten pages of one article, and Carlyle 
promptly replaced them in proof. Rather than 
risk rejection, however, he allowed the shorter 
version to be published. A comparison of 
Carlyle’s articles in the Edinburgh Review under 
Jeffrey’s editorship with contributions elsewhere 
seems to indicate that Jeffrey was efficient and 
salutary as a sub-editor, Carlyle, however, was 
not the man to accept such treatment as a service. 

Good though the payment was from the re¬ 
views to which he contributed, he wanted a more 
secure income, and his thoughts turned to a pro¬ 
fessorship. It is interesting to note that now, and 
for some ten years afterwards, Carlyle was not 
quite sure whether his future lay in literature, 
and had from time to time the desire to find some 
other means of earning a living. He asked Jeffrey 
and others to help him to obtain a professorship 
first in London and later in St. Andrews Univer¬ 
sity, and, when neither position came his way, 
was deeply disappointed and inclined to blame 
Jeffrey for not showing more energy in the matter. 
Since it appeared that, for the present at least, 
he must depend upon his pen, Carlyle decided 
to leave Edinburgh. He considered that his 
income did not justify residence in the capital 
where the prices were to him, brought up in the 
country, exorbitant. He reverted to his previous 
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proposal that Jane and he should go to Craigen- 
puttock, both for the sake of economy and in the 
hope that a country life would help them to over¬ 
come the biliousness from which they suffered. 
Carlyle’s brother, Alick, was the tenant of the 
farm, the rent of which was paid to Jane’s mother, 
and a tumbledown house on the property could 
be reconditioned for Carlyle and his wife. 

Mrs. Carlyle was fond of Edinburgh society, 
and the prospect of life in Craigenputtock appalled 
her. Carlyle knew of her disinclination, but his 
heart was set on a country life, and she had to 
agree to the scheme, in which she began to see 
advantages as soon as he had definitely decided 
upon the step. Jeffrey protested that Carlyle 
would be foolish to bury himself in the country. 
“ I think it has been your misfortune,” he wrote, 
“ not to have mixed sufficiently with intelligent 
men of various opinions and open and intrepid 
minds.” But Carlyle was not to be dissuaded, 
and in 1828 the move was made to Craigenput¬ 
tock. The farm, a large one, was situated in a 
desolate spot. The postman came only once a 
week, and to fetch letters it was necessary to go 
to Dumfries, a journey of fifteen miles ; Jane’s 
mother, however, was no further away at Temp- 
land, and Carlyle’s parents, and such members 
of the family as were still at home, lived less than 
forty miles distant at Scotsbrig, a farm which 
James Carlyle had taken on the expiry of the 
lease of Mainhill. For company, there would 
be brother Alick, while a younger sister, Jean 

(called “ Craw Jean ” on account of her black 
Dc 
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hair), was to come to help Jane for the first few 
months. 

Carlyle, referring to those days, wrote ; “ And 
it is certain that for living in, and thinking in, 
I have never since found in the world a place so 
favourable.” For her part Mrs. Carlyle told a 
correspondent that, though they might be cut off 
from good society, they were also delivered from 
bad ; and, after a visit to Edinburgh, explained 
that when she was in the capital she wanted 
nothing better, but when back on Craigenputtock 
she found compensations, and would be hard put 
to it to choose whether town or country life were 
preferable. In later years she complained bitterly 
about having had to reside at Craigenputtock, 
and exaggerated the sorrows of life in the “ howl¬ 
ing wilds ” as, in her contemporary letters, she 
minimised the disadvantages. It was exactly the 
opposite with Carlyle. The words, quoted above, 
on Craigenputtock were written by him in town. 
While at the farm, he called it “ The Devil’s 
Den,” and longed for London ; settled in London, 
he referred to it as “ The Devil’s Oven,” and 
wanted to live in the country. 

Mrs. Carlyle had passed her girlhood in a 
county town which, though small, offered a social 
life of a sort, and her dreams had been of an 
existence in which people played the most impor¬ 
tant part. She liked company, and she liked to 
write letters ; of company at Craigenputtock 
there was practically none, and, while life on the 
farm gave her plenty of material for letters, she 
could not spend all her time in correspondence. 
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In housekeeping she had little interest once the 
novelty had worn off. Carlyle tells how she came 
to him “ at eleven one night or so to show the 
first loaf she had baked, and compared herself to 
Benvenuto Cellini casting the bronze statue of 
Perseus.” But Cellini would not have experi¬ 
enced any pleasure in casting statues of Perseus 
for years on end, and Jane quickly exhausted the 
excitements of baking. There was usually, though 
not invariably, a maid to help, but Jane had often 
to do heavy work for which she was physically 
unfitted. She objected to the work, but she 
objected more to the loneliness. Carlyle had 
himself had periods of dire loneliness in the years 
in Edinburgh before marriage, and knew how 
terrible such loneliness could be, but he was no 
longer lonely, and did not appreciate that his wife 
was miserable without company. It was Jane 
who had largely dissipated his loneliness, and he 
was slow to see that, while all his idle hours could 
be passed with her if he wished, the contrary did 
not apply, as she had more free time than he was 
willing to spare from his literary labours. Even 
had she been more occupied, she would still have 
pined for other company, since Jane was not of 
the type who can live exclusively in one person. 
Carlyle was the most important person in the 
world to her, and without him she would have 
been desolate indeed ; but, always with him as 
the rock and foundation of her life, she needed 
friends for contentment. 

A child would have made her happier, might 
have made her completely happy. The mother 
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instinct was strongly developed in her, and a 
baby would have fulfilled a great want in her life. 
But the Carlyles were doomed to be childless. 
It has been blazoned forth, and hotly denied, that 
Carlyle was impotent ; it has been stated that Mrs. 
Carlyle suffered from a weakness which made 
childbearing impossible. There is no conclusive 
evidence as to the responsibility for the barren¬ 
ness of the marriage. Both wished to have a 
family, and various expedients were tried to 
achieve the desired end. There were several 
occasions on which Jane was thought to be preg¬ 
nant, but she was never to know motherhood, and 
lived on childlessly in Craigenputtock, her only 
companionship that supplied by an irritable 
husband engrossed in work. Long afterwards 
she accused Carlyle of having sacrificed her health 
to his ambition, but certainly he did not con¬ 
sciously do so. He lacked the understanding to 
appreciate the dire influence on his wife of life 
on a desolate farm, cut off from the excitements of 
town and neighbours, with overmuch spare time 
on her hands. When he realised that she had so 
many idle hours, he told her to get something to 
do, and that, by his standards, was very reason¬ 
able. He was still the peasant in his outlook, and 
the last thing the peasant expects is that his wife 
will complain of being unable to put in her day. 

Financial and other circumstances did not seem 
to him to warrant residence in Edinburgh, and 
when he explained that to his wife the matter 
seemed to him ended. It was her Duty to bear 
the seclusion - and Duty was the guiding principle 
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of Carlyle’s life. He was the breadwinner, 
upon his shoulders lay the responsibility for the 
upkeep of the home, and it was he who must 
decide such questions. Had the position been as 
Carlyle thought, and Jane’s desire to live in town 
merely an idle whim, he would have been amply 
justified. He felt that he could work best at 
Craigenputtock at this time, and where the in¬ 
come has to be earned by the husband, his work 
must be one of the ruhng factors. But it was not 
in this case a question of Carlyle’s work against 
a wife’s desire for a more congenial life. His 
work could have been done elsewhere, though 
perhaps with more difficulty, and it was no mere 
whim on Jane’s part. The sofitude and the hard 
conditions of fife had affected her nerves. But 
the wife of a peasant is not supposed to suffer from 
nerves, and while Carlyle was conscious of Jane s 
superior upbringing, he treated her as he would 
have treated a stout countrywoman to whom 
nerves were unknown. 

Isolated as Craigenputtock was, visitors were 
not lacking. Jane’s mother came — once to nurse 
her daughter — Carlyle’s family drove over from 
Scotsbrig, and Jeffrey and his wife descended upon 
the farm. Jane brightened up under the sallies 
of the brilliant editor-advocate, and happily 
listened to the latest news of Edinburgh. She 
told him of her misery, and he wrote urging Car¬ 
lyle to “ take care of the fair creature who has 
trusted herself so entirely to you ” ; advice which 
Carlyle did not allow to affect his conduct. 
Why should he, when he was not aware that his 
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conduct was other than correct in the circum¬ 
stances ? 

Jeffrey proved a faithful friend to both of them. 
He published in the Edinburgh Review articles of a 
length which he would not, he said, have accepted 
from any other man, but these and other services 
were grudgingly acknowledged by Carlyle. He 
was tired of reviewing, and wanted to break fresh 
ground. In 1829 he told Goethe that he was 
“ longing more than ever to be a writer in a far 
better sense,” and a little later he announced that 
he had thoughts of beginning to prophesy. That 
same year he was wondering whether a new and 
deeper view of the world was about to rise in 
him. A visit paid to Jeffrey in Edinburgh en¬ 
couraged him to strike out for himself, and when 
he declared in a letter that lack of money pre¬ 
vented him from doing the work nearest his heart, 
and expressed the wish that he had an income of 
a hundred pounds a year, Jeffrey generously 
offered to act as paymaster for that amount. 
Carlyle refused ; “ there was less of god-like pity 
for a fine fellow and his struggles, than of human 
determination to do a fine action of one’s own,” 
he wrote in describing the incident. Most men 
in Carlyle’s place would have refused to take the 
money, but few would have been so lacking in 
justice to a man who, ill-advised in his offer, had 
yet made it with the best of intentions, and had 
shown a creditable delicacy in all his dealings 
with Carlyle. Not long after he had refused the 
offer, Carlyle found himself in need of money, 
and applied to Jeffrey for the loan of fifty pounds. 
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Jeffrey immediately sent sixty, with the comment 
that a man who needed fifty could with advantage 

use another ten pounds. 

Great hopes were based by both the Carlyles 
on a History of German Literature^ but no publisher 
could be found to accept it - one wrote that he 
would take almost anything except work on Ger¬ 
man writers ; and Carlyle was forced to realise 
that he must turn his attention to other subjects. 
Jeffrey, appointed Lord Advocate on the acces¬ 
sion of the Whigs to power, was full of politics, 
and urged Carlyle to take an interest in the state 
of the country, then in a state of ferment over the 
Reform Bill. Carlyle had always been sympa¬ 
thetic towards the working class. “ A man with 
3(^200,000 a year eats the whole fruit of 6,666 men’s 
labour through a year,” he had written. “ . . . 
What do these highly beneficed individuals do,_ 
to society for their wages? Kill partridges. CANy 
this last ? No, by the soul that is in man, it cannot ,■ 
and will not and shall not ! ” He felt that all ; 
politicians were rascals, and that a man of clear 
vision was needed to voice the aspirations and 
hopes of the people, and to lash out against the 
indifference of the upper classes to the dangers 
that threatened the land. But that was not the 
primary purpose of Sartor Resartus. It is Carlyle s 
spiritual autobiography in the form of a great 
prose jpoem, a book which had to be written, and 
which he should have got out of his system ten 
years earlier. 

On a visit to Mrs. Carlyle’s mother at Templand 
in 1830 the “ notion of astonishment of clc^hes 
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first struck me,” and so gave him the genesis of 
Sartor Resartus^ which purports to be founded upon 
a German work, Clothes, their Origin and Influence, 
He began the book in September of the same year, 
and wrote it in nine months, with much more ezise 
than most of his work. Thoughts and opinions 
which had been forming for years now came 
tumbling out as the views of the German Pro¬ 
fessor Diogenes Teufelsdrockh of Weissnichtwo 
(literally. Professor Diogenes Devil’s Dung of 
Know-not-where), and Carlyle revelled in the 
Clothes Philosophy. He delighted in exaggera¬ 
tions and involved, fantastic constructions, and 
used the wild, turbulent language which had 
become natural to him, but which, as a writer 
for the reviews, he had been forced to restrain. 
He indulged his humour^ and irony, sometimes 
savagely, and thoroughly enjoyed hurling de¬ 
fiance at the world, in “ stripping things of their 
vestures,” and in voicing his hopes for a better- 
organised society. His ideas were not new, though 
he believed them wholly original and of vast 
importance to mankind, but his manner of treat¬ 
ment was calculated to make people see the 
accepted institutions in a fresh light, and, as he ' 
said, to “ cause ears to tingle.” 

In Sartor Resartus Carlyle sketches his childhood, 
his unhappy school and University days, and 
presents Teufelsdrockh as a man of genius whom 
the world has neglected. He deals with his 
religious development from the Everlasting No 

' In the opinion of Mr. St. John Ervine, Sartor Resartus is " an 
hilariously funny book.** 
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to the Everlasting Yea. The tenets of his boyhood 
rehgion are cast off, and he seeks for surety — 
without finding it. His failur^to penetrate the 
riddle of the universe depresses him, and he is 
overcome with fears and terrors when his search¬ 
ings end in blankness. . . and I asked myself: 

‘ What art thou afraid of ? Wherefore, like a 
coward, dost thou forever pip and whimper, and 
go cowering and trembling ? Despicable biped ! 
What is the sum-total of the worst that lies before 
thee ? Death ? Well, Death ; and say the pangs 
of Tophet too, and all that the Devil and Man 
may, will or can do against thee ! Hast thou not 
a heart; canst thou not suffer whatso it be ; and, 
as a Child of Freedom, though outcast, trample 
Tophet itself under thy feet, while it consumes 
thee ? Let it come, then ; I will meet it and 
defy it! * And as I so thought, there rushed like 
a stream of fire over my whole soul; and I shook 
base Fear away from me forever. I was strong, 
of unknown strength ; a spirit, almost a god. 
Ever from that time, the temper of my misery 
was changed ; not Fear or whining Sorrow was 
it, but Indignation and grim fire-eyed De¬ 
fiance.’* 

But defiance grim fire-eyed Defiance” ^ 
though a step forward, has no ^al comfort in it. | 
Man cannot go through the world as a mere defier 
and nothing more. There must be the knowledge 
that man is here on earth to perform a duty, and 
there must be acceptance of the fact that a 
Force, or God, runs through the ages, and that 
man, in performing his duty nobly, is serving that ^ 
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Unknown Diety. “ What is this that, ever since 
earliest years, thou hast been fretting, and lament¬ 
ing and self-tormenting, on account of? Say it 
in a word : is it not because thou art not HAPPY ? 
Because the THOU (sweet gentleman) is not 
sufficiently honoured, nourished, soft-bedded, 
and lovingly cared for ? Foolish soul i What 
Act of Legislature was there that thou shouldst 
be Happy ? A little while ago thou hadst no 
right to be at all. What if thou wert born and 
predestined not to be Happy, but to be Un¬ 
happy ! 

“ . . . there is in man a HIGHER than Love 
of Happiness : he can do without Happiness, and 
instead thereof find Blessedness ! Was it not to 
preach-forth this same HIGHER that sages and 
martyrs, the Poet and the Priest, in all times, 
have spoken and suffered. . . . On the roaring 
billows of Time, thou art not engulfed, but borne 
aloft into the azure of Eternity. J^ove not Plea¬ 
sure ; love God. This is the EVERLASTING 
YEA, wherein all contradiction is solved ; and 
wherein whoso walks and works, it is well with 
him.*’ 

Of Parliament as then constituted Carlyle is 
contemptuous. “ He (Man) collects, apparently 
by lot, six-hundred and fifty-eight miscellaneous 
individuals, and says to them. Make this nation toil 
for uSy bleed for us, hunger and sorrow and sin for us ; 
and they do it.” He bursts out against the folly 
of war. Thirty men are, he says, picked from 
the British village of Dumdrudge, dressed in red, 
and shipped away to a particular spot. And 
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thirty similar French artjgans, from a French 
Dumdrudge, are also sent ttoe “ ._..::^till at length, 
after infinite effort^ the two parties come into 
actual juxtaposition ; and Thirty stands fronting 
Thirty, each with a gun in his hand. Straight¬ 
way the word ‘ Fire ! ’ is given ; and they blow 
the souls out of one another ; and in place of 
sixty brisk useful craftsmen, the world has sixty 
dead carcases, which it must bury, and anew 
shed tears for. Had these men any quarrel ? 
Busy as the Devil is, not the slightest ! . . . How 
then ? Simpleton ! their Governors had fallen- 
out ; and, instead of shooting one another, had 
the cunning to make these poor blockheads 
shoot.’* And throughout the book, Carlyle 
hammers home, often in grotesque fashion, the 
doctrine of work. “ Up, up ! Whatsoever thy 
hand findeth to do, do it with thy whole might. 
Work while it is called Today ; for the Night 
cometh, wherein no man can work.” 

Carlyle had declared for years that he w ould 
write a great book, and he fiilfilled that promise 
in Sartor Resartus, “ A work of Genius, dear^” 
said Jane, and she spoke truly. 



CHAPTER IV 


1831-1839 


London — refusal of Sartor Resartus — “ a partial disciple ** — 
Charles Lamb - death of Carlyle’s father - return to Scot* 
land — interest in French history — Fraser's Magazine — dis¬ 
agreements with Jeffrey — visit of Emerson — Cheyne Row - 
French Revolution — first volume burned — lectures - Chartism, 

Carlyle determined that he must go to London 
to find a publisher for Sartor Resartus, and in 
August 1831 he set out with his manuscript. Jane 
remained at Craigenputtock. Again there were 
hopes of her pregnancy, and it was considered 
inadvisable for her to travel. Left solitary on the 
desolate farm, she wrote to her husband that, 
when she woke up on the morning after his 
departure, she was tempted to kiss his night-cap, 
though, she adds, red night-caps are particularly 
detestable to her. 

At the time, Carlyle’s brother, John, was in 
London. He had taken his medical degree and 
studied in Germany, but his inclination was 
towards a literary career. Carlyle had paid for 
his education, and felt j'ustified in protesting. He 
held himself up as an awful warning of the results 
of literature as a profession. John was later 
appointed private physician to the Countess of 
Clare, at a salary of three hundred pounds per 
annum. He owed this position to Jeffrey, and it 
was to Jeffrey, a sort of universal provider, that 
Carlyle now applied for assistance in placing 
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Sartor Resartus. Jeffrey recommended the book 
to Murray, who at first agreed to publish it, but 
later changed his mind. Other publishers did 
not even hesitate to refuse what appeared to them 
nothing but the product of an illogical mind ; 
but Jane, to whom the melancholy tidings were 
conveyed, was sure that Carlyle would find a 
means of bringing his masterpiece before the 
public. “ For Dreck is imperishable, inde¬ 
structible as the substance of the four elements,” 
she wrote ; “ and all Booksellerdom, all Devil¬ 
dom, cannot prevail against him,” “ Dreck 
was only one of the names with which she chris¬ 
tened Sartor Resartus ; at other times she called it 
“ the poor beast.” In October of the same year, 
she followed her husband to London, and her 
belief in the ultimate success of the work was a 

solace at this time of bitter trial. 

Publishers might turn away from Carlyle, but 
he found people in London who were interested 
in his work. He had published in book form 
only a biography and a number of translations, 
but his articles in the reviews had attracted much 
attention. Carlyle was not the first writer to 
sponsor German literature in Great Britain, but 
he was the most successful and persistent in 
explaining the aims and ideals of the German 
authors. In addition to what was regarded as a 
bold and original treatment of literature, Carlyle 
had a style of writing which could not pass un¬ 
noticed. After the then severe, academical 
manner of expression of the ordinary reviewer, 
Carlyle, wild and forceful in a polyglot language 
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and using words of homely origin on occasion, 
was to some a pleasant relief, to other readers 
merely a painful scribbler. But whether approv¬ 
ing or disapproving, the London litterateurs were 
anxious to meet this strange star from the north. 
Carlyle complains that Jeffrey did not introduce 
him to the grand literary figures, but he met a 
number of the most famous writers of the time. 
The most important meeting was that with John 
Stuart Mill, then twenty-six years of age, and 
already with a minor reputation, who was an 
enthusiastic admirer of Carlyle’s work and “ a 
partial disciple.” Most of the other writers he 
met in London seemed to him despicable. In 
Lamb especially, he could find nothing good, and 
his dour Scots sense was appalled by Lamb’s lack 
i of earnestness. The best Carlyle was ever able 
to say about him was that Lamb “ did very well 
with that little mousetrap of his.” As for Lamb’s 
attitude towards Carlyle it is enough to repeat the 
story of the incident that happened later. When 
Carlyle, who had been laying down the law all 
the evening at the house where both were guests, 
was trying to retrieve his hat in the hall, Lamb 
innocently enquired, “ Are you looking for your 
t-t-turban ? ” 

Carlyle was in London when news reached him 
of the death of his father. There was no time to 
travel to Scotland for the funeral, but Carlyle 
decided that he would see no one until James 
Carlyle was buried, and all callers were refused 
admittance. He had a deep and abiding affection 
for his father, and in a memoir written at the 
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time he presents him as a man of solid worth who 
might in other circumstances have achieved great 
things - Carlyle suggests indeed that he would 
find it difficult to choose whether his father or 
Robert Burns had the greater natural talent. His 
father was a hard and unbending man. “ He 
was irascible, choleric, and we all dreaded his 
wrath,” writes Carlyle, “ but passion never 
mastered him. . . . We had all to complain that 
we durst not freely love him. His heart seemed 
as if walled in : he had not the free means of 
unbosoming himself.” In his home, it may be 
added, James Carlyle was a tyrant who considered 
a contrary opinion to his own sheer impertinence 
in any member of his family. Carlyle could see 
little wrong in any of his family, and boasted of 
the perfection of his relatives in and out of sea¬ 
son. His own aggressive qualities were an inherit¬ 
ance from his father, and, since he thought them 
a sign of strength in himself, he considered them 
so in others. Blunt, forceful, thrusting men 
like James Carlyle, devoid of sympathetic under¬ 
standing, despots in their own homes, sure of their 
rightness though the heavens fall, ending an argu¬ 
ment with a devastating, “ Thou, natural, thou,” 
are sometimes presented to us as admirable 
“ characters.” More often, they should be the 
subject of pitying condemnation as self-centred 
bullies. 

Shortly afterwards came the news of another 
bereavement - Goethe had died. “ I feel as if 
I had a second time lost a Father,” Carlyle wrote. 
It was one of his deepest regrets that he never met 
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Goethe ; he had wished to go to Weimar, but 
lack of money made the trip impossible. News 
of Goethe’s death reached Carlyle in Scotland, 
to which he and Mrs. Carlyle had returned in 
March 1832, with the unsold manuscript of 
Sartor Resartus as part of their luggage. The out¬ 
look was gloomy. Carlyle had hoped that the 
book would bring him fame, and that he would 
be spared the writing of reviews - work which 
he had grown to dishke. He had also calculated 
that two hundred pounds would be forthcoming 
from Sartor Resartus^ and since neither money nor 
reputation came from an unpublished book, he 
had to turn to the reviews again. Napier, now 
editor of the Edinburgh RevieWy was by no means 
friendly towards Carlyle, and saw little to approve 
in his writings. That market was therefore almost 
completely closed to him, and Carlyle had to 
depend upon the London periodicals. Fraser^s 
Magazine took two articles, on “ Biography ” and 

Johnson ” respectively, in which he was glad to 
break away from German subjects. But the rest 
of his published work for that year had to consist 
of German subjects, and it was not until the begin¬ 
ning of 1833 that he had the opportunity to write 
on France. 

He had previously done some work on French 
literature, but had found French books and their 
authors little to his liking. Carlyle regarded the 
hght touch as a supreme fault. Nothing could 
in his opinion be true and sincere unless it were 
approached with that kind of deadly earnestness 
^hich had caused German literature to bristle 
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with obscuritiesj and he could see no virtue in 
the logical exposition of the French which lacked 
the appearance of seriousness. There was another 
objection to the French - Carlyle was the sworn 
foe to the mechanical view of man and nature 
which largely dominated current French thought. 
His religious sense was outraged by the French, 
but he found French history of great interest. An 
article on “ Diderot was followed by one on 
“ Cagliostro,” and Carlyle determined to dig 
deeper. He began to look for books on the French 
Revoludon, and wrote that he would like to 
“ study it farther, far farther.” Mill, with whom 
he had kept up a correspondence since returning 
from London, was considering a book on the sub¬ 
ject, but he encouraged Carlyle to turn his atten¬ 
tion to it, and sent Thiers* French Revolution and 
other standard authorities. 

Jeffrey watched from afar, and encouraged 

Carlyle to steer away from German literature and 

adopt a saner outlook on the world. “ I can see,” 

he wrote, “ that you are improving and have good 

hope that in time you may become almost as 

tolerant of your fellow sinners as the Sinless Being 

who made them.’* From no one else but Jeffrey 

would Carlyle have accepted such comments, and 

the friendship which made candid criticism of the 

kind possible was soon to be broken. Carlyle had 

grown more and more perplexed about money. 

Sartor Resartus had, it is true, at length been 

accepted for publication in serial form in Fraser^s 

Magazine, but half the usual rate had to be agreed 

to in order to secure publication at all. Carlyle 
Eq 
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felt that, if his best work had to be sold for such a 
miserable sum, he would be well-advised to look 
for other employment to supplement his literary 
earnings. At the end of 1833 a Professor of 
Astronomy who could also undertake practical 
observations was wanted at Edinburgh, and 
Carlyle, an excellent mathematician but little 
versed in astronomy, asked Jeffrey to back him for 
the post. Jeffrey replied that the best man for the 
job would be appointed, and, perhaps irritated 
that Carlyle with his much-vaunted independence 
should seek influence to obtain a position for 
which he had no outstanding qualifications, 
added : “ No man ever did more to obstruct the 
success of his doctrines by the tone in which he 
promulgated them. It is vituperative, obscure, 
anti-national, and inconclusive.” Another post 
fell vacant some time later, and Jeffrey took the 
initiative by telling Carlyle not to ask for it. The 
two continued to meet, but Carlyle never forgave 
his critic. The best Carlyle could find to say 
about Jeffrey, who had loaded him with favours, 
was that he “ meant well but did not see far or 
know much.” 

Back in Craigenputtock after the life of London, 
Mrs. Carlyle was thoroughly discontented. 
Carlyle, too, felt that they had been better in 
London than on the desolate farm, but, with his 
prospects, he hesitated to settle permanently in 
the capital. “ It is taken for granted, I find,” he 
remarks, “ that of me nothing can be made — that 
I am economically speaking but a lost man.” A 
short stay was made in Edinburgh, but the 
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Carlyles returned to Craigenputtock again. 
Sartor Resartus would, Carlyle hoped, attract 
attention in Fraser's, It did - but of the wrong 
kind. The publisher reported that it met with 
“ most unqualified disapprobation.*’ A single 
reader - an Irish priest - expressed approval, and 
wanted to take the magazine only when some¬ 
thing by Carlyle appeared in it. 

The routine of life at Craigenputtock was 
broken by the visit of Ralph Waldo Emerson, who 
had recently resigned the pastorship of a Boston 
church, and was now in Europe to hunt literary 
lions. He had read Carlyle with reverence, and 
came to pay homage to the great man. Carlyle 
was surprised to learn that his words had found a 
welcome in America when they were ignored in 
Scotland and England, and his hopes of winning a 
place for himself revived. He is described, at the 
time of Emerson’s visit, as “ tall and gaunt, with a 
cliff-like brow, self-possessed, and clinging to his 
northern accent with evident relish. . . . When too 
much praise of any genius annoyed him, he pro- 
fesed hugely to admire the talent shown by his 
pig- . . Emerson also remarked acutely that 
Carlyle s talent “ lies more in seizing the idea of 
the man or the time, than in original speculation.” 
He remained enthusiastic about Carlyle, who was 
ortunate to arouse the interest thus early of two 
men such as Mill and Emerson, who were destined 

to be influential, one in England, the other in the 
United States. 

MiU had gone to Paris. Further enquiry had 
convmced him that Carlyle was the only man who 
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could do justice to the vast canvas of the French 
Revolution, and he sent a stream of books on the 
subject to Craigenputtock. Carlyle had finished 
one of his most perfect pieces of work, The Dia¬ 
mond Necklace^ the material for which he had 
found in the Advocates’ Library, Edinburgh, and 
this first attempt to treat French history imagina¬ 
tively inspired him to search still more widely in 
the same field. Access to a private library some 
ten miles from Craigenputtock was obtained, and 
Carlyle went through the considerable collection 
of books on the Revolution which it possessed. He 
was, however, becoming keenly dissatisfied with 
life on the farm, and Mrs. Carlyle insisted that 
they should settle in London and lead a civilised 
life. “ London is the heart of the world,” Carlyle 
wrote longingly ; but he still doubted whether he 
could earn enough by his pen to support them in 
the capital. Jane had no qualms about that. 
“ Burn our ships,” she cried, and Carlyle was 
induced to return to the capital. Eighteen months 
previously he had left it in despair. Now he was to 
make London his home for forty-seven years. The 
house at 5 (later re-numbered 24) Cheyne Row, 
Chelsea, was rented for thirty-five pounds per 
annum - less than had been paid at Comely 
Bank - and Carlyle, despite much urging, never 
changed his residence. It has been preserved as 
the Carlyle Museum, and has been a place of 
pilgrimage for many thousands. 

Mrs. Carlyle was in her element in the capital. 
Old friends flocked to Cheyne Row, where good 
conversation was assured, and the circle quickly 
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widened as the fame of the brilliant talk spread. 
Leigh Hunt lived in the next street, and he and 
his wife were early intimates, not altogether 
without embarrassment, since Mrs. Hunt was a 
perpetual borrower, and reached her climax by 
requesting the loan of a fender ! But the financial 
prospects did not brighten. Carlyle had hoped 
to get the editorship of a review, but was dis¬ 
appointed ; The Diamond Necklace was not 
accepted for publication, and in July 1834, three 
months after leaving Craigenputtock, he was 
writing of his “ fears of beggary.’’ John Sterling, 
who had been introduced by Mill, and who 
became a staunch supporter, tried to help. His 
father, then dominant on The TimeSy asked Carlyle 
to write for that journal, but Carlyle rejected the 
proposal. He could not, he indicated, allow him¬ 
self to be bound in any way, and would not in any 
circumstances write to order. 

Meanwhile he went steadily ahead with his 
study of sources for The French Revolution. Mill had 
supplied a hundred and fifty books on the sub¬ 
ject, and brought along Godefroi Caviagnac, 
brother of the famous general, who was able to 
speak from personal knowledge. As always, 
Carlyle kept to a strict time-table. Breakfast at 
nine, five hours’ work before dinner, and then a 
walk in the afternoon. Unless there were callers, 
the evening was spent in preparing for the task of 
next day. On the ist of September, 1835, the 
actual writing of The French Revolution was begun ; 
it was to keep Carlyle occupied for the next 
sixteen months. 
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The first volume wcis finished in seven months, 
and Carlyle passed the manuscript to Mill, who 
had shown the keenest interest in the progress of 
the work. Mill gave the sheets to Mrs. Taylor, 
who afterwards became Mrs. Mill. She care¬ 
lessly left them lying on a table, and a servant used 
the manuscript to light the fire in the morning. 
Mill hurried to Cheyne Row. He was deadly 
pale, and the Carlyles suspected all sorts of 
horrible possibilities. He asked Mrs. Carlyle to 
speak to Mrs. Taylor, who was in a cab down¬ 
stairs, and appears to have been vasdy uncon¬ 
cerned about the whole affair. Mill broke the 
news of the destruction of the manuscript, and 
Carlyle bore himself nobly as he realised what was 
“ like a sentence of death.” Seeing that Mill was 
jin a state of collapse, he made light of the matter. 
“ Well, Mill, poor fellow, is terribly cut up,” he 
said to Jane when they were alone ; we must 
endeavour to hide from him how very serious this 
j business is to us.” They comforted each other as 
best they could. “ We sat talking tiU late,” 
wrote Carlyle ; “ ‘ shall be written again,’ my 
fixed word and resolution to her.” He was heavy- 
hearted and despondent. All his notes had been 
torn up, and he felt that he could not face the 
task of retracing the ground that he had already 
covered. Then there was the financial aspect. 
The Carlyles had come to London with a capital 
of three hundred pounds, on which they hoped to 
exist until a footing had been won. Mill sent two 
hundred pounds as the least recompense that he 
could offer, but Carlyle returned half of the 
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money. A hundred pounds was, he said, the 
extent of his disbursements while the first volume 
had been in preparation, and he could not be 
induced to take more. 

He was unable to bring himself to start immedi¬ 
ately on the work, and, when he did begin, he 
found it even more difficult than he had antici¬ 
pated. He wrote in a state of emotion, and it was 
impossible to recapture his inspiration. Carlyle 
forced himself to go on, and within six months the 
first volume was re-written — not without many 
groans and much weariness of heart. Jane 
thought it better than the burned version, but her 
husband was not so sure - no worse, was all he 
would admit. Exhausted by his labours, he fled 
to Scotsbrig to recuperate. There he smoked 
with his mother - who had been addicted to a 
pipe all her life - renewed old friendships, and 
read “ Pickwick or lowest trash of that nature.** 
The second volume was finished in April of the 
foUowing year, and the concluding volume at the 
end of 1836. Sometimes as, during the progress 
of the work, he had seen the carriages drive past 
Hyde Park Comer, he had thought : “ Perhaps 
none of you could do what I am at.” The 
comment is very revealing. 

It had been a long stmggle, with dyspeptic 
bouts and sleeplessness adding to the troubles, 
but Jane, who considered the book “ more 
readable ** than Sartor Resartus^ assured him that 
he would reap a rich reward. “ What they will 
do with this book, none knows, my Jeannie, 
lass,** Carlyle said to her ; “ but they have not 
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had, for two hundred years, any book that came 
more truly from a man’s very heart, so let them 
trample it under foot and hoof as they see best.” 

“ Pooh, pooh,” said Jane cheerily, “ they cannot 
trample that.” 

L The French Revolution has been criticised as 
I inaccurate, though Mr. Hilaire Belloc claims that 
I Carlyle was the most accurate of historians. 

; Much has been added to our knowledge of the 
period since Carlyle wrote, but even so, he did not 
make full use of the material then available, and 
appears to have been satisfied when he found what 
seemed to him an adequate explanation of an 
incident, without ascertaining whether all the 
facts supported his view. But The French Revolu¬ 
tion is the most spirited and fascinating story of 
the time that the world possesses ; in invention he 
was deficient, but, given the foundation, Carlyle 
could build up a scene with a dramatic effect that 
is unequalled, and as a portrait-painter he is 
supreme. He had, what no other English writer 
has had in the same measure, the combination of 
a shrewd insight into the feelings and thoughts of 
the common man, a genitis for grand descriptive 
prose, and a marvellous power of evoking the past. 
The men of the Revolution are made real to us - 
“ prick them, and they bleed,” says Lowell-so 
real that anyone who reads The French Revolution 
without a knowledge of the true historical facts 
to serve as a corrective is almost certain to gather 
a number of incorrect impressions which will never 
be entirely eradicated. No historian has ever 
translated more forcefully and picturesquely, and 
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with such a keen sympathy - not always justified -f 
the ambitions and ideals of a people buoyed up 
with the hope of liberty, savage with the thirst for 
vengeance, helpless and pitiful in their bewilder¬ 
ment. Only a son of the people could have 
written this book. 

Carlyle undertook his work with “ a purpose.” 
Years before he had written of “ ^e suicidical 
explosion of an old_wicked world, too wicked, 
false and impious for living longer.” He wanted 
to see in the Revolution an instance of God*s 
vengeance. The eternal laws had been broken, 
the great truths had been ignored ; the rulers 
had forgotten that they had a responsibility and 
a duty to carry out, and that their positions of 
authority required of them truth and justice in 
all their dealings. And God is not mocked. He 
is strong and swift to strike the ungodly - and 
this time He chose to send a Revolution which 
was meant to clear away the pollution and restore 
justice and fair dealing to the world. The People 
was God’s Weapon. In interpreting the Revolu¬ 
tion to England from the point of view of the 
Calvinist, he necessarily interpreted it incom¬ 
pletely. His book consists of unforgettable pic¬ 
tures ; of the incidents, glowingly described, which 
seemed to him significant, some are of no signi¬ 
ficance, others have a significance quite other 
than that he read into them. The French Revolution 
is bad history, but it lives as great literature. 

Carlyle did not stop at describing, so far as he 
understood them, the causes which led up to the 
debdcle, and the events of the Revolution. He 
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faught a lesson which is very applicable to the 
present time, and is often overlooked. History 
shows that after every revolution the strong hand 
is used and a dictatorship is established. In 
Italy the so-called Marxist revolution has been 
followed by a Dictatorship of the Right; the 
[Russian Revolution has given rise to a Dictator¬ 
ship of the Left. ■ 

Carlyle went to Scotland to recover from the 
exhaustion that followed the writing of his master¬ 
piece, which, he said, had more of his life in it 
than any of his books. Mrs. Carlyle met him on 
his return with the news that he was made. The 
French Revolution had been applauded by the 
Radicals, attacked by the Conservative factions, 
and Carlyle and his views had become a first-class 
topic in fashionable London. The book, however, 
sold slowly in England - the first appreciable 
profits came from America, where Emerson had 
taken charge of an edition. Carlyle could not 
live on his fame, and at the beginning of 1837 
he wondered whether it would not be better for 
him to withdraw from London and engage upon 
a lecture tour in America. Friends pointed out 
that, as one of the most talked about men in 
London, he could equally well make money by 
lecturing in this country, and Carlyle started a 
course of six lectures on “ German Literature.’* 
He was unversed in public speaking, but his 
wide knowledge of the subject, his convincing 
earnestness, and his growing reputation made the 
lectures a success. They were, however, a con¬ 
siderable strain on him, and he complained that 
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the thought of the ordeal caused him sleepless 
nights, and brought on the old enemy, dyspepsia. 
Edward Fitzgerald describes him as having “ a 
sort of crucified expression ” on the platform ; 
other members of the audience refer to his broken 
speech, and his nervous manner of plucking at the 
desk ; all agree that he gave the impression of 
complete sincerity, and that his lectures were most 
impressive. In the following year he gave a 
series of twelve lectures on “ The History of 
Literature,” and reports proudly to his mother, 
“ I had people greeting.”^ In 1839, six lectures 
on “ The Revolutions in Modern Europe ” were 
a great success, and the street was packed with 
the carriages of society people who had come to 
hear him. By that time The French Revolution 
was selling well. Sartor Resartus had been issued 
in book form, and a collection of his review articles 
was about to appear. Carlyle gave only one 
other series of lectures. He had before him a 
terrible example of what popularity as an orator 
may do to a man. Edward Irving had been the 
darling of fashionable London, and his success 
had gone to his head. He had begun to think that 
there was no limit to his powers and authority, 
and had preached ” The Gift of Tongues.” The 
Caledonian Church got rid of him, and Irving 
started a sect of his own, to whom he preached 
heretical doctrines. His licence as a minister 
was revoked, and, weary and afflicted with hallu¬ 
cinations, Irving died in Glasgow at the end of 
1834. 


1 Weeping. 
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What Carlyle regarded as a piece of imperti¬ 
nence was the cause of his next considerable 
historical work. He Wcis asked to furnish an 
article on Cromwell for the London and Westminster 
Review^ of which Mill was the controlling genius. 
In Mill’s absence, the editor, Robertson, an¬ 
nounced that he would write the article himself. 
“ Have nothing to do with fools,” Carlyle wrote 
explosively in his Journal in regard to this inci¬ 
dent. “ They are a fatal species.” He decided 
that he would write a book on Cromwell and be 
independent of review editors. Another ex¬ 
perience confirmed him in his opinion that it 
would be unwise to rely upon periodical publi¬ 
cations in future. He had wanted, he said, to 
write on the condition of England for “ ten or 
twenty years.” An article on the subject had 
been offered to Mill, who was at first unwilling 
to accept it. Carlyle therefore applied to Lock¬ 
hart of the Qjtarterly ; for, although it was a 
Tory journal, Carlyle thought his article might 
suitably appear there. When submitted, however, 
the Qjiarterly refused to print the article, and, 
despite an offer from Mill to publish it, Carlyle 
determined to have it issued in pamphlet form 
under the title of Chartism, 

There is little about Chartism in the pamphlet 
so-called ; Carlyle had little sympathy with the 
Chartist claim for a wider electorate, and the 
Chartists disowned him. His intention was to 
protest against the current theory of laissez foire. 
Let free competition operate, said the economists; 
the laws of supply and demand are eternal, the 
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only possible laws, and any interference with them 
on the part of the State or otherwise is unjustified 
and dangerous. Carlyle named economics “ the 
dismal science,” and was abysmally ignorant of 
it, but he did not write as an economist. The 
State must, he said, interfere and realise that a 
man had a right to live whatever the state of the 
market might be. The strict operation of the 
laws of supply and demand resulted in occasional 
unemployment for many and permanent unem¬ 
ployment for some. Such a condition of affairs 
was a crime against God and man. Work, in 
Carlyle’s opinion, was the highest need of man¬ 
kind, and every individual had a right to demand 
the fulfilment of that need. The wiser must 
govern, but government did not mean standing 
back and prating about economic laws. The 
State had a duty to ensure that any man prepared 
to work could have work to do, and again and 
again Carlyle cries out that there can be no sadder 
sight under the sun than a man wilhng to work 
and not permitted to use his strength. The 
Reform Act had transferred the power from the 
landowners to the industrialists, and the latter 
regarded an unemployed class as their safeguard 
against high wages, and felt that, if they employed 
as many hands ” as they could profitably use, 
and paid punctually the rate agreed upon, nothing 
turther was required of them. With a large un¬ 
employed section, and no coUective action on the 
low workers, wages were naturaUy kept 

Carlyle insisted that not only should every man 
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I have the opportunity to work, but that he should 
receive an adequate return for his labour. Not 
the rate at which men could, owing to hunger and 
privation, be obtained, but a suitable and just 
rate. The elemental needs of man should be 
borne in mind, and a worker should be given 
enough to supply himself, his wife and family ; 
but the worker had still a further claim. He was 
not a mere machine, and society could not exist 
on the basis of a cash-nexus between employer 
and employed. “ Love of man cannot be bought 
by cash payment ; and without love men cannot 
endure to be together.” A man who worked 
faithfully was not fully recompensed by the pay¬ 
ment of a few shillings for his labour. The honest 
workman contributed to the wealth and progress 
of the world, and to him honour and respect 
were due. 

Chartism was published anonymously, and 
created a considerable sensation. Others had 
spoken out boldly against poverty, but none 
before Carlyle had attacked the problem from 
quite the same angle. Industrialists might not 
be hardhearted as individuals, might be willing 
to support legislation designed to secure the bare 
necessities of life to the workers during times of 
.acute unemployment, but Carlyle felt that such 
* a solution was neither just nor adequate. No class 
had a right to live on another, as no nation had 
a right to oppress another. The rich grew richer, 
and the poor more miserable : that was wrong; 
but equally wrong was it for an able-bodied man 
to receive food and services without work. 
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Carlyle did not say, as he has been accused of 
saying, “Forget the laws of supply and demand”;; 
what he did claim was that all laws are capable 
of adjustment, and he preached that humanity, 
must enter into all relations. The State was to 
provide work for every man prepared to work ; 
as for those who would not work, don’t be send-. 
mental and let them live at the expense of the 
community. He who will not work, neither shall 
he eat - let the lazy dog die. 

“ All men, we must repeat, were made by God, 
and have immortal souls in them,” cried Carlyle.l 
“ The Sanspotato is of the selfsame stuff as the 
superfinest Lord Lieutenant.” It is a hundred, 
years since Carlyle wrote those words in Chartism, 



CHAPTER V 
1839-1846 


Heroes - advice to correspondents - Mrs. Browning - history of 
the Commonwealth - jury service - London Library - 
Mazzini - death of Mrs. Welsh - financial independence - 
Past and Present — success of Cromwell - Work and Be Silent - 
in society - conversational powers - the bully at large. 

, The tickets for Carlyle’s last series of lectures, 
l;|delivered in 1840, were quickly bought up. 
.Eleven characters - Heroes - were selected to 
'support the view, which Carlyle had put forward 
in his earlier writings and in conversation, that 
jthe history of the world is the biography of great 
men. His choice was as follows : The Hero as 
Divinity : Odin; The Hero as Prophet: 

1 Mahomet; The Hero as Poet: Dante and 
jshakespeare ; The Hero as Priest : Luther and 
'Knox ; The Hero as Man of Letters : Johnson, 
Rousseau, Burns ; The Hero as King : Crom- 
iwell and Napoleon. All of them had a God-given 
mission, and without them humanity would not 
l^ave progressed : “ The history of what man has 
Accomplished in this world, is at bottom the His¬ 
tory of the Great Men who have worked here.” 
We must approach them, he claimed, with awe 
and reverence, as heroes entrusted with a high 
jbuty, and not subject them to the ordinary 
^andards of criticism. Failings they might have 
-f- though Carlyle usually managed to minimise, if 
not entirely deny, their failings - but nevertheless 
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we must “ love, venerate and bow-down sub-^, 
missive before great men.’’ He protested against'; 
the theory that the time made the Great Man. ’ 
Heroes, said Carlyle, were sent to do their work^; 
and did it, even in spite of the opposition of the,! 
world. He proclaimed that “ divine rights tak^v 
it on the great scale, is found to mean divine mighti 
withal.” jf 

Some of Carlyle’s estimates cannot be sustained, 
and he is not infrequently obscure and illogical in 
his statements. But the lectures, published in the 
following year under the title of Heroes^ Hero- 
Worships and the Heroic in History, exercised a con¬ 
siderable effect on his generation, and, in general, 
a wholesome effect. People were encouraged to 
live more nobly by the ideal that he held out to 
them, and from the publication of the book dates 
the real beginnings of Carlyle’s fame as a teacher. 
Correspondence, facilitated by the introduction of 
the Penny Post in 1840, came from every quarter, 
and to the end of his life he was constantly asked 
for guidance by those in perplexity. To most of 
his correspondents he wrote personally, though 
often the work took up time that he felt could ill 
be spared from his own pursuits. The advice he 
gave was not always good, but it was always 
sincere, and his treatment of unknown corre¬ 
spondents is very creditable to him. 

One of those who appUed to him was Elizabeth 
iJarrett Browning, whom Carlyle told to stick to 
prose, though he afterwards relented. He was 
one of the last men who should have advised on 
question, for his poeticcd judgement was 
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despicable. Years earlier he had written : “ Do 
I really love poetry ? I sometimes fancy almost, 
not.” Few great writers have had so little appre¬ 
ciation. The Brownings were later frequent 
visitors at Cheyne Row, and he told Robert 
Browning that poetry was no longer a field where 
any true or worthy success could be won or 
deserved. Petrarch was praised in his presence, 
and he said there was nothing in his verse, which 
he condemned as “ weak, washy twaddle about 
another man’s wife.” Carlyle not only lacked 
appreciation himself, but he denied to others a 
keener appreciation, and regarded admiration 
for poetry as unworthy of a True Man - almost, 
in fact, synonymous with weak-mindedness. What 
Carlyle did not know was not worth knowing - 
he was totally ignorant of science, and therefore 
all science seemed to him stupidity ; what he 
could not understand was not worth understand¬ 
ing - he never understood Darwin’s theory of 
evolution, and his comments on it are infantile; 
what he could not appreciate was not worth 
appreciating - and so Wordsworth would have 
been “ effectual ” if he had not “ fallen into 
poetry,” 

The success of his lecture on CromweU had 
made him anxious to proceed with his book on 
the Commonwealth. The Protector had been 
regarded as a scoundrel and traitor, but Carlyle 
saw him as one of the noblest of men, and a verit¬ 
able Hero who had performed a divine task 
courageously and well. His lecture on the subject 
had caused doubts to arise concerning the current 
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conception, but Carlyle wished to restore the 
reputation of his idol beyond all question. There 
were several false starts, and he thought of 
abandoning the project altogether, but Mill 
begged him to persevere, and, as before, was 

helpful in supplying material. 

Incessant gmmbling was the accompaniment 
of the work: The subject was not nearly as 
interesting as the French Revolution, he wrote ; 
the authorities on the subject were all dunder¬ 
heads, he complained again, and he would have 
to unbury the Great Man from a continent of 
cinders.” When he was working, he shouted 
imprecations against the whole world ; and even 
more when he was not. Summoned for jury 
service, he broke out in fury against the imposi¬ 
tion, and tried to escape it — his old pupil, Charles 
Buller, told him that he might register himself as 
a dissenting preacher and thereby be excused ! 
To most people jury service is a duty often in¬ 
convenient, but to Carlyle it was a tragedy, and 
he, who was always proclainung that men should 
be public-spirited, lamented bitterly that the 
choice had fallen upon him. Were there not 
other men ? 

Yet he could be public-spirited at times. The 
question of copyright was one in which he sup¬ 
ported Charles Dickens, and would probably have 
done so even if Heroes had not been pirated in 
New York. Another public service which he 
performed was in connection with the opening of 
Mazzini's letters in the post. Carlyle wrote to 
The Times that it was ‘‘ a question vital to us that 
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. sealed letters ” be “ respected as things sacred.” 
His most lasting public service, however, was the 
' foundation of the London Library. He had 
1 suffered in his work from the lack of facilities for 
I borrowing books, and he spared no efforts to gain 
support for his scheme for an extensive lending 
library. The London Library, blessed by all 
students, is a permanent memorial to him. Where 
his own convenience was concerned - and he 
detested working in the British Museum, and 
was at loggerheads with the Keeper of Printed 
Books - or he could be public-spirited in a way 
sufficiently public, Carlyle was a very public- 
spirited man. 

He could also be a tender husband if the occa¬ 
sion were serious enough. In April 1842, Jane 
suffered a severe blow in the death of her mother. 
There had never been perfect understanding 
between them, and on Mrs. Welsh’s only visit to 
Cheyne Row, Jane and her mother had quarrelled 
bitterly. But Jane was overwhelmed with remorse 
and anxiety when news of her mother’s illness 
reached her. She set out for Scotland, but at 
Liverpool learned that Mrs. Welsh had died. 
Jane was in a state of collapse, and friends dis¬ 
suaded her from continuing the journey. Carlyle 
went to Thornhill to attend to the necessary 
arrangements, and his letters to his wife from 
there show a deep sympathy and a loving con¬ 
sideration. Her mother had never forgotten to 
send Jane a birthday present, a habit which 
Carlyle had never acquired ; but, after the death 
of Mrs. Welsh, he began the practice. “ In great 
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things he is always kind and considerate,” Jane 
wrote to a friend in referring to the first of the 
birthday presents from him, “ but these little 
attentions, which we women attach so much 
importance to, he was never in the habit of 
rendering to anyone.” She was deeply touched 
by his thoughtfulness in sending a smelling-bottle, 
more especially, she said, as it must have been 
an effort for him to buy it. So hopeless was he 
in shopping that she had to accompany him when 
he bought clothes, much to the embarrassment 
of the staff. 

By the death of Mrs. Welsh, the financial posi¬ 
tion of the Carlyles wcis improved. Her little for¬ 
tune, including the income from Craigenputtock, 
now belonged to Mrs. Carlyle, and she made no 
claim to the money. Although Carlyle was 
receiving considerable sums from his books at 
this time, the amounts were irregular, and he 
never felt financially secure until this private 
income was his. Some two hundred pounds a 
year was not a large income, but he and Jane 
could live on it, if necessary, and Carlyle spoke 
with satisfaction of being relieved of the need to 
depend upon his pen for a livelihood. In later 
years he was to look upon Jane’s surrender of her 
wealth as a tremendous sacrifice, and to blame 
himself for accepting the money without proper 
acknowledgement of his indebtedness to her. 
Legally, Carlyle could in any case have claimed it. 

Although free from the pressure of earning, 
Carlyle did not propose to be less industrious. 
He preached the gospel of work, and it was one 
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which he thoroughly believed in and carried out. 
Without work in progress or in the offing he was 
miserable, but he always found it a sorrowful trial 
to get started. Sometimes he spoke for years of 
a work he meant to write before he actually began. 
So it was with Cromwell. In 1842 he explored the 
field of Naseby in the company of Dr. Arnold of 
Rugby, one of his admirers, and visited a number 
of places with which Cromwell had connections. 
Edward Fitzgerald, now a frequent visitor at 
Cheyne Row, gave him assistance, and Carlyle 
again started on Cromwell. He was no more 
successful than with his previous attempts, and 
threw the work aside. There was, he said, some¬ 
thing in him to say about the nineteenth century 
before he could deal with the Commonwealth, 
and in the beginning of the following year he 
published his pamphlet. Past and Present. 

(It was the logical successor to Chartism, a fiery 
document written in two months. Chartism had 
been talked about, but had produced no effect 
on conditions or the existing political or economic 
theories. In Past and Present Carlyle returned to 
the charge. He was deeply indignant at the 
privation caused through the displacement of 
labour as a consequence of the wider extension 
of machinery, and Past and Present again pleads 
for justice for the oppressed ; justice, says Carlyle, 
not a system of supporting men able to work in 
demoralising idleness. “ Some two millions, it 
is now counted, sit in Workhouses, Poor-law 
Prisons ; or have ‘ out-door relief ’ flung over 
the wall to them. ... In workhouses, pleasantly 
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SO named, because work cannot be done in them. 
He compared the present soul-destroying state of 
affairs with the conditions described in a chronicle 
written by a monk who had lived in the twelfth 
century, and painted a happy picture of the 
monastery of St. Edmundsbury under the good 
and wise Abbot Samson. Samson was strong and 
efficient, and through the leadership of this Hero 
the finances of the monastery were restored, and 
the monks, who had lacked proper discipline 
under the control of a weak and incompetent 
predecessor, had order and healing government 

introduced into their lives. 

Carlyle pleaded once more for a new spirit in 
the relation of the classes to the masses, and in 
particular of the relation of the employer to the 
employ^. As in ChaTtism, he cries out that an 
essential condition is “ a fair day’s wages for a 
fair day’s work.” “ It is,” he says, “ as just a 
demand as Governed ever made of Governing. It 
is the everlasting right of man.” To such a plight 
had the workers fallen that a mother and father 
were found to have poisoned three of their 
children in order to collect ^£3 Qs, from a burial 
society. Where would England end if indiffer¬ 
ence to wrong was the policy of the rulers, and 
free competition remained a sacred doctrine ? 
“ In no times, since the beginnings of Society, 
was the lot of those same dumb millions of toilers 
so entirely unbearable, as it is even in the days 
now passing over us. It is not to die, or even to 
die of hunger, that makes a man wretched ; many 
men have died ; all men must die — the last exit 
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of US all is a Fire-Chariot of Pain. But it is to live 
miserable, we know not why ; to work sore and 
yet gain nothing ; to be heart-worn, weary, yet 
isolated, unrelated, girt in with a cold universal 
laissez faire ; it is to die slowly all our life long, 
imprisoned in a deaf, dead Infinite Injustice, as in 
the accursed iron belly of a Phalaris’ Bull. This is 
and remains for ever intolerable.’* All were 
human, whether we liked it or not ; each owed a 
duty to the other ; we were interdependent. The 
brotherhood of man must be recognised - if we 
denied it, nature would force the truth home to 
us. “ A poor Irish Widow, her husband having 
died in one of the Lanes of Edinburgh, went forth 
with her three children, bare of all resource, to 
solicit help from the Charitable Establishment of 
that City. At this Charitable Establishment and 
then at that she was refused ; referred from one 
to the other, helped by none ; - till she had 
exhausted them all ; till her strength and heart 
failed her : she sank down in typhus-fever ; died, 
and infected her Lane with fever, so that seventeen 
other persons died of fever there in consequence. 
The humane Physician asks therefore, as with a 
heart too full for speaking. Would it not have been 
an economy to help this poor Widow ? She took 
typhus-fever, and killed seventeen of you ! - Very 
curious. The forlorn Irish Widow applies to her 
fellow creatures, as if saying, ‘ Behold I am sink¬ 
ing, bare of help ; Ye must help me ! I am your 
sister, bone of your bone ; one God made us: ye 
must help me ! ’ They answer, ‘ No, impossible ; 
thou art no sister of ours.’ But she proves her 
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sisterhood ; her typhus-fever kills them : they 
actually were her brothers, though denying it,” 
As denunciation, Past and Present is magnificent, 
but when Carlyle came to propose means of 
alleviating distress, he was not so successful. He 
talked of a Hero - an Abbot Samson - who would 
bring order and decency and justice into the world, 
but he was vague in indicating how the Great 
Man was to accomplish the miracle. 

The first edition of Past and Present was soon 
sold out. People knew that there was deep 
suffering among the poor, but it needed a Carlyle 
to paint the deficiencies of the social order in such 
a manner that consciences would be aroused. 
Nothing that he said was new, but he made an 
impression that could not be easily forgotten. 
Some readers pooh-poohed the indictment, but, 
as they read his burning words, many felt with 
him that a remedy must be found. “Justice was 
ordained from the foundation of the world, and 
will last with the world and longer,’* wrote Car¬ 
lyle, and to him the barest justice demanded 
that a man should not be deprived of the oppor¬ 
tunity to exercise his physical and mental faculties 
in order to win the necessities of life. 

^ Having spoken his mind on the England of the 
nineteenth century, Carlyle turned in earnest to 
Cromwell. He had intended to write a history of 
the Commonwealth, but decided that the most 
effective book for his purpose could be made by 
publishing Cromwell’s own speeches and letters 
with explanatory notes. The work occupied 
him till 1845, and was published, with immediate 
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success, at the end of the year. Everyone con¬ 
nected with the book was astonished by the 
reception of Cromwell, but Carlyle, in clearing the 
Protector’s name, was going with the tide. For 
two hundred years the Protector had been un¬ 
justly condemned, and now a natural reaction 
had set in. The book was issued at the right 
time, and was at once accepted as the complete 
vindication of the man whom many had suspected 
to be unfairly judged. The rehabilitation could 
not have been long delayed, but Carlyle deserves 
credit for having been the first considerable 
writer to attempt the task of showing the Pro¬ 
tector as a great patriot. The Calvinistic spirit 
in Carlyle responded to the grim Puritan in 
Cromwell, and he felt it a duty to “ rescue the 
memory of a Noble Man from disfigurement.” 
The world, said Carlyle, stood much in need of 
such men - strong, earnest, sincere, knowing 
their own minds. Cromwell was the Hero who 
should be reverenced. How does one recognise 
the Carlylean Hero ? He was vague in his 
replies to such questions, but from his writings 
he appears to have regarded lasting success as the 
hallmark of the heroic. Might is not necessarily 
associated with Right, but what is permanent will 
be found to have Might on its side. Might in short 
cannot fail to come to the support of Right - in 
the long run. But that is no help in discovering 
the Hero for whom Carlyle was always calling. 
Even suppose such a Hero were found and given 
despotic powers, said an enquirer, what would 
happen on his death ? That was no problem 
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to Carlyle : if a man were great enough to be a 
Hero he would recognise other potential Heroes. 
So, he said, each Hero would, as in olden times, 
name his successor ! 

As with The French Revolution he poured scorn 
on all those who had worked in the same field 
as himself, and made light of their labours. He 
was unwilling to let it be imagined that he owed 
anything to his predecessors, and thought that 
the best way to impress the world with the value 
of his work was to decry the labours of others. 
He did so shamefully on this occasion. Had he 
learned more from those who had preceded him, 
inaccuracies, due to lack of study of available 
authorities, would have been obviated ; but all 
his errors were not due to failure either to consult 
originals intelligently or take advantage of the 
careful research of men better equipped than 
himself to engage in patient investigation. Carlyle 
had started to prove a theory, and he made 
Cromwell fit into a frame. Letters were altered, 
speeches doctored. Carlyle enunciated the theory 
that only the True survives and straightway made 
untrue copies of his Hero's words. 

On publication of the work, Cromwell letters, 
of the existence of which he had been unaware, 
were sent to him from various quarters, and he 
incorporated them in a new edition. New 
material also reached him some time later from 
a Yarmouth man. Squire, who wrote that he 
possessed letters sent to his ancestor by Cromwell, 
together with a contemporary journal. He sent 
copies of some of the letters, but when Carlyle 
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asked for the originals, Squire replied that he 
had destroyed them all. There is no doubt, from 
internal evidence, that the letters are forgeries, 
and Squire, who appears to have done the work 
himself, was not particularly expert in his fraudu¬ 
lent device. Carlyle, however, accepted the 
material as genuine, and, although discrepancies 
were pointed out to him on publication, he 
refused to withdraw the material. He was in¬ 
capable of textual criticism, and, finding his 
opponents better qualified than himself in this 
direction, he sneered at their knowledge as un¬ 
worthy trifling, when he was content to descend 
from his lofty pinnacle to mention the matter at 
all. Who among them could have made Cromwell 
live as he had done ? Let them show their talents 
as historians and then he would consider their 
qualifications to pass judgement on what he had 
pronounced genuine. That, he indicated, was his 
attitude. His genius had always seemed to him a 
possession which should allow him special privi¬ 
leges ; now that the world had accepted him as a 
great man he regarded criticism as an imperti¬ 
nence. Truth has prevailed in this instance : 
modern editors usually omit the forgeries, or print 
them as curiosities. 

Carlyle’s reputation was such, however, that 
what had passed his scrutiny was generally looked 
upon as irreproachable. He had imposed himself 
on the reading public as an expert, and he imposed 
himself on society as a prophet. Invitations to the 
houses of the rich flowed in, and Carlyle domi¬ 
nated wherever he went. In reading some of his 
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remarks made publicly, it may seem strange that 
he was allowed to proceed without challenge on 
so many occasions with opinions which were 
demonstrably false and proposals which were 
grotesque. In the first place his prestige protected 
him from the ridicule which would have over¬ 
whelmed another man. The author of The French 
Revolution^ Cromwell^ Past and Present^ etc., was 
regarded as a man of learning and deep wisdom, 
but prestige alone would not have saved him 
altogether. Carlyle never doubted that his 
opinion was the right one, and people will hesitate 
to disagree with a man who speaks with earnest 
conviction. He was a wonderful talker — the 
most wonderful they had ever heard, say contem¬ 
poraries ; his words swept onward like a torrent, 
full of imagery, abounding in humour, rich in 
allusion. He acted the part of a prophet finely ; 
his tall, spare figure gave him the appearance of 
ascetism, he was roughly clad and spoke in an 
unfamihar accent, he was always striking, what¬ 
ever else, in his remarks. His hearers were carried 
along with him, and the fallacy of a statement is 
easily overlooked when one is enthralled by the 
speaker. For example, he declared that the British 
Museum was frightfully unorganised ; when he 
went into a shop to buy an article, he asked for 
it and along it came. The Museum should be 
equally efficient. Instead of having to search 
through a catalogue, and, by quoting the press 
mark, tell the assistant where to find the book, a 
reader should be able to walk into the library and 
simply say that he wanted such-and-such a book. 
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The shop assistant knew where to find his wares, 
the library assistant should be equally alive. The 
comparison is, of course, untenable, but when 
Carlyle thundered out the statement that in a shop 
the assistant knows where articles are stored, while 
in the library the public must explain where a 
book is to be found, very few would appreciate the 
falsity of the argument. Later, in the silence of 
their own homes, many who were carried away by 
his marvellous powers of expression must have 
realised that much of what he said was arrant 
rubbish. But few would venture to cross swords 
with this man who had all the qualities of a great 
debater, a tough hide, and the power of squashing 
his opponents, even when they were right, by the 
use of his dialectical powers. He rarely argued, 
he harangued ; and he treated society as an 
experienced stump-orator may deal with inter¬ 
rupters. At times his attitude was that of the Hyde 
Park speaker who sternly bids his opponents go off 
and form a meeting of their own, since the audi¬ 
ence wants to hear him. The audience usually 
did want to hear Carlyle, and sided with him 
when he rebuked those who attempted to dispute. 
Sometimes he was grossly rude to people who 
dared to put forward views which did not coincide 
with his own. He glared at one man, and com¬ 
mented pityingly, “ Eh, but you’re a poor 
creature - a poor, wretched, meeserable crea¬ 
ture.” To another he said severely, “ Young 
man, ye may be very clever ; . . . but allow me to 
tell ye, ye are going straight to tlie bottomless 
pit.” Who would risk a tussle with such a man ? 
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Where his wide, if imperfect, knowledge, his great 
gift of penetrating expression, and his humour 
would not serve him, he showed himself equally a 
master of vulgar offensiveness with which none 
that he met in polite drawing-rooms could, or 
would, compare. 

Shyness had something to do with it. The shy 
man fears to be made the centre of attraction 
unwittingly, and, lest that should happen, he 
forces himself to the front and chooses his own 
ground. Wherever Carlyle went he was notable 
— famous and a striking figure. He might, in 
certain circumstances, have been content to lurk 
in the background, but others would not let him 
do so. The ordinary drawing-room conversation 
may develop into anything and often becomes a 
thing of airy persiflage. Carlyle was at a loss in 
such exchanges. He was good at letting off 
denunciatory monologues, and so took good care 
that he delivered them to the exclusion of the 
kind of conversation in which he did not shine. 
But he was also sincerely of opinion that he had 
a message to give. Burns should have been king 
and George III the excise man, he declared, and 
considered that the advice of the Poet ought to 
be taken on everything. And was he not the 
chief among Poets, though he could not write 
verse ? Indeed the only true Poet, and almost 
the only Able Man of his day. His injunction to 
the world was : “ Work and Be Silent.” To that 
theme he devoted many, many harangues. 

The brightest intellects flocked to Cheyne Row, 
where a brilliant circle was formed. A man may 
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pose as a prophet in fashionable drawing-rooms, 
but in his own home, meeting the same people on 
terms of intimacy week after week, he will not 
keep his friends if he makes absurd statements and 
lectures eternally. Carlyle had the gift of friend¬ 
ship, and few men have had more true friends. 
He possessed great personal magnetism - not to 
love Carlyle when you knew him was unnatural, 
says a member of his circle. In Cheyne Row he 
was prepared to let the conversation become 
general and play the listener, for there he was on 
his own ground, admittedly a great man, and did 
not feel so much on the defensive. On occasion 
he harangued his friends, but usually he was a 
genial and brotherly host. What purported to 
be constructive criticisms were often seen to be 
impracticable and woolly-headed by the circle 
that knew him and was therefore not completely 
mesmerised ; sometimes they thought he was 
indulging his humour, and Carlyle, realising that 
he had gone too far, joined his laughter with theirs 
and pretended that what he had put forward in 
all seriousness was in fact a joke. He ofteiufipoke 
obscurely, and so left himself a loop-hole—It was 
difficult to pin him down. He denied that he was 
,' materialist, transcendentalist, atheist, dds.ti. Pan¬ 
theist, “ or any other ist whatsoever,” and would 
■admit no religious label, but he never defined his 
jreligious belief; he was content to let it be known 
that he had ideas - deep ideas, he wotild hint 
mysteriously. Even his wife did not know what 
those ideas were! Sterling remarked that 
Carlyle was supporting pantheism. “ What if it 
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is Pot-eism,” Carlyle retorted, so long as it is 
true ! He was the great anti ” of his jiay, 
a destructive critlc^dFiinequalled vehielihence and 
unparalleled arroganceT” Asked by a number of 
aristocrats' wHat he recommended since he 
damned the existing system, he reported with 
glee that he had replied : “ All I knew was, I 
told them, that they must be doing something 
ere long, or they would find themselves on the 
broad road to the Devil.” 

He was conquering almost everywhere, a 
peasant “ character ” transported to high society 
to denounce the follies of the age. But Carlyle 
found opposition : Jane rebelled. 




CHAPTER VI 


1846-1853 

Domestic troubles — Mrs. Carlyle leaves home - constant grum¬ 
bling-Lady Harriet Baring-aristocratic society-Emerson- 
Carlyle’s opinion of contemporaries - Mazzini and Miss 
Jewsbury - Carlyle wins the tussle - slavery - 
Pamphlets — break with Mill — dwindling reputation - Life 
of Sterling - beginnings of Frederick. 

Mrs. Carlyle is described by Browning as a 
“ hard unlovable woman,” and others who knew 
the Carlyles agree that he was the more sympa¬ 
thetic and kindly of the two. Age dealt with him 
charitably : at fifty he was a fine figure of a man, 
spare and upright, with thick hair in which the 
touch of grey was an added dignity ; he retained 
the complexion of a countryman and, except for 
his bilious attacks, had the constitution which 
the healthiest peasant might have envied. Jane 
seemed to shrink with the years. Her features 
became sharp, her voice shriU. She had always 
been delicate, but after her fortieth year she was 
a semi-invalid, frequently suffering from nervous 
complaints, worried by incessant colds through¬ 
out the winters, tortured by headaches. 

She had accompanied her husband to London 
in full confidence that his genius would win him 
fame, eager for the delights of the capital, and 
hopeful that her own wit zind other qualities would 
serve to gather around her an intelligent and 
appreciative circle. In none of these things was 
she disappointed. No success could have appeared 
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to her greater than Carlyle merited, but she 
was a little surprised that the world had come to 
accept him so completely as a leader of human¬ 
ity. “ Carlyle,” she wrote, “ has exceeded all 
that my wildest hopes ever imagined of him, and 
I am miserable.” She found in the capital the 
excitements after which she had always hankered, 
and they did not pall upon her as quickly as on 
most people. Mrs. Carlyle could congratulate 
herself that not all who composed the company 
at Cheyne Row came to see Carlyle, and that those 
who were attracted by his fame learned also to 
enjoy her witty conversation and appreciate her 
abilities. 

Life with Carlyle was difficult in London. He 
was constantly complaining of his indigestion, and 
raved furiously when he had the least ache or 
pain. Full of pity for his own minor sufferings, 
he had no patience with hers, and Jane often 
suffered far more severely than her husband while 
nursing him. She was fond of repeating a doctor’s 
description of her as “the remains of a fine^ 
woman.” In Carlyle’s opinion a wife had no right | 
to be ill, bm, if ill, she sEould be properly, ashamed ’ 
of Jierself and not publisF'the fact. A man had 
his workTcTdo in the worldf and nothing, certainly 
not domestic cares, should be permitted to inter¬ 
fere. But it had always been so with Carlyle, and 
his attitude towards his wife in the early years at 
Cheyne Row was no different from that e^ffiibited 
before coming to London. He relied upon her far 
more than the ordinary man relies upon his wife, 
but, if he demanded extraordinary services, other 
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men have been similarly insistent without bringing 
shipwreck to their marriage. It was taken for 
granted between them that Jane would shield him 
from the little irritations of life and undertake 
duties that are normally the province of the man. 
She accepted the conditions of marriage with 
Carlyle loyally, and few men have ever found a 
more capable and devoted buffer. 

He could not stand noise of any kind, so when 
organ-grinders brought up their “ infernal 
machines” Mrs. Carlyle saw that the nuisance 
stopped ; when aspiring pianists did their scales, 
she arranged that the practice was confined to 
hours when the author was not at home ; she did 
doughty battle with “ demon cocks ” which 
disturbed his work and rest. She took pride in 
her skilful planning, and was a miracle of tact 
where Carlyle’s comfort was concerned. Of 
course, she complained that it was purgatory to 
live with such a man, but her earlier protests wre 
merely a safety valve, and it was only in retrospect 
that she saw herself as grossly imposed upon by 
her husband. At the time she felt that it would 
have been much more pleasant had Carlyle been 
otherwise, but she did not feel that he was inflict¬ 
ing upon her the unnecessary cruelty of which she 
later accused him, or carelessly using her as a 
household drudge. 

As anything that interrupted his routine or 
interfered with his work in any way drove Carlyle 
into a state of fury, Jane arranged that alterations 
to the house, re-decorating, spring-cleaning, etc., 
were carried out in his absence. There were many 
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absences, for Carlyle travelled to Scotland to visit 
his mother and other friends, went abroad, toured 
in England and Wales and Ireland in connection 
with his work and for pleasure — though this 
irritable and ill-tempered man could never find 
much pleasure in strange houses. Mrs. Carlyle 
did not complain of his visits, she herself was 
frequently out of town ; nor was she surprised 
that he, one of the most observant of men in other 
things, should be so unobservant of the work 
undertaken to ensure his comfort in Cheyne Row. 
She regretted his blindness, but she realised the 
kind of man whom she had taken for husband, 
and made excuses to herself for him. 

Carlyle believed that after marriage love should 
be accepted as a fact, and should need no fuel to 
ke'ep it alive. The view that marriage in itself 
was a definite and lasting proof of the existence of 
love between two people was not at that time 
uncommon, is not unconunon to-day. Jane 
suffered from this apparent indifference on the 
part of her husband. Occasionally he felt that 
some indication of his love and affection for her 
might be given, but he was shy of expressing his 
feelings — like his father, he could never “ un¬ 
bosom himself freely.” When parted from his 
wife, he sometimes tried to put into writing the 
love that he did not express by word of mouth, 
and that he appeared incapable of expressing by 
his actions. But, while living in the same house 
with her, he considered that his feelings might well 
be taken for granted, and that she should realise 
that his love was there, as permanent and sure as 
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the heavens. Often hungry for an assurance, Jane 
yet knew and understood this point of view. She 
too, was a Scot. She was prepared to believe in his 
love so long as nothing happened which indicated 
otherwise. Mrs. Carlyle’s regrets were not that she 
had married Carlyle, but that, with his nature and 
upbringing, he could not give her the little inti¬ 
mate assurances that would have meant so much. 

Such sacrifices as Jane made were only tolerable 
for the sake of a man who gave her first place in 
his life ; and when it seemed that Carlyle had 
turned to others, she rose in hot protest. He had 
become a member of fashionable society, and, 
though he complained that dining out was always 
followed by a sleepless night - and Jane paid for it 
next day by his ill temper — he continued to accept 
invitations. His wife was sometimes not included ; 
Carlyle was the genius, and the wife of the genius 
is^ inclined to be forgotten. She had been of a 
higher station than her husband, and had helped 
him to rise. Jane remained the daughter of a 
provincial doctor, while he was hailed as a great 
man and welcomed by the highest society. He 
did not insist that she should advance by his side, 
and she watched this development with bitter 
feelings. Cynical and sarcastic about his titled 
acquaintances she had always been, but she did 
not seriously rebel until the friendship with Lady 
Harriet Baring, the wife of Bingham Baring, heir 
to Lord Ashburton. Lady Harriet was the leader 
of society, a woman of much charm, used to the 
habit of command. She showed herself an auto¬ 
cratic hostess and ruled her flock firmly. Literary, 
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political, and artistic celebrities gathered round 
her, and Carlyle was given an honoured place in 
the circle. He formed a deep personal admiration 
for his Gloriana, thought her the wittiest and 
wisest of women, and for her part she had a sincere 
appreciation of Carlyle’s talents. While anxious 
for his comfort, however, she allowed him little 
liberty. He indicates that he had to ask her 
permission to leave a house party to visit his dying 
mother Mournful permission given by Lady 
A ”). The peasant was overjoyed to be on terms 
of familiarity with one of the most prominent 
women in society. It pandered to his vanity to 
be the associate of the ruling class, and the most 
prominent men and women in England were 
found at Lady Harriet’s dinner-table. 

Jane and Lady Harriet were antipathetic. The 
latter was willing to patronise the wife of the 
great man, but Mrs. Carlyle’s independent spirit 
could not bear patronage, especially from a 
woman against whom she had cause for com¬ 
plaint. It was only natural that she should have 
felt wounded to be left lonely at Cheyne Row 
while Carlyle pai(^ court to another woman. She 
felt that he was not only failing to carry out the 
duties implicit in marriage, but that he was under 
obligations to her far greater than existed in an 
ordinary marriage. When he was poor and un¬ 
known, she had married him ; in his constant 
complaining, she had served him faithfully ; she 
had beeu_hy, his side throughout the years of 
battling, and without her he would perhaps never 
have reached his present place. And now that 
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fame had come he laid it at the feet of another 
woman who had not contributed to its achieve¬ 
ment in the least. Carlyle thought that she was 
acting stupidly. Jane was his wife : he lived with 
her, worked for her, had provided a position in 
the world for her - what more did she want ? 
Surely a man could spend his time as he liked so 
long as he remained true to his wife. He did not 
see that there was any disloyalty towards her. 
Her attitude seemed to him chil^sh and petty, 
and he had no patience with it. 

There had been minor crises earlier, but it was 
not until the summer of 1846 that the situation 
became desperate. In the summer of that year, 
they quarrelled violently, and Mrs. Carlyle fled 
to friends in Liverpool. He did not receive the 
letter that she usually sent him immediately after 
a journey, and wrote to her : “ We never parted 
before in such a manner ; and all literally for 
nothing. . . . Adieu, dearest - for that w, and if 
madness prevail not may for ever be, your auth¬ 
entic title. Be quiet ; do not doubt of me.” She 
asked Mazzini, the Italian patriot who was a 
frequent visitor at Cheyne Row, to advise her, and 
later took counsel with Geraldine Jewsbury, the 
novelist, before she decided to return to her 
husband. It had been in her mind to live apart 
from him, but Carlyle was still her life, and she 
could not conceive existence without him. He 
did not realise how deeply hurt she was by his 
neglect, could not even see that there was any 
neglect. Although he knew of her distress over 
his friendship with the Barings, he wrote to her at 
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Liverpool, saying that he had accepted an invita¬ 
tion to go for a tour with Lady Harriet and her 
husband. 

Some further correspondence ensued, and 
Carlyle won — won because he lacked the imagi¬ 
nation to see what life without Jane by his side 
would be. It is said that at this time he was 
independent of Jane since so many doors had 
opened to him, and that he could, therefore, afford 
to dictate terms to a wife who was bound up in 
his fame. More truly it would seem that Carlyle 
did not understand just how deeply he was 
indebted to Jane and how necessary she was to 
him, and that ignorance gave him the whip hand. 
She felt that, while no great happiness was possible 
with Carlyle so long as the friendship with Lady 
Harriet continued, only the deepest misery could 
be her lot without him. That knowledge made 
her weak, and she capitulated. Carlyle went on 
the tour, and laid it down that, for the future, 
Jane must be friendly to Lady Harriet and accept 
her invitations. A temporary truce was fixed up, 
but Jane continued to rage against the humiliating 
position into which she had been forced. As for 
Carlyle, he felt it unfortunate that Jane should 
worry herself unnecessarily, but did not intend 
that the matter should affect his work. 

He found, nevertheless, that the domestic atmo¬ 
sphere made it impossible for him to work, and 

e left London on several occasions for long 
periods. Inspiration, however, failed to return, 
and he could not start on any undertaking. “ For 
about two years now,” he writes in his Journal 
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in February 1848, “I have been as good as 
totally idle.” His idleness, however, did not 
prevent him from preaching the gospel of work 
for everyone else. “Work and Be Silent,” he 
repeated again and again. “ Never did any man 
less practice what he preached than Carlyle in this 
matter of speech and silence,” said Espinasse.^ 
Carlyle became ever more intolerant. Emerson, 
who had been one of his most faithful supporters 
and had made Carlyle’s fame in America, found 
him, during a visit made in 1847, ^ savage bully. 
The friendship faltered but it did not break. 

No literary man of the time seemed to Carlyle 
of the least importance. He was kind to those 
starting literature as a career, though he warned 
them all that it was a hard, hard road, but for 
men with a reputation he had only vicious con¬ 
tempt. “ No sadder proof can be given by a man 
of his own littleness than disbelief in great men,” 
wrote Carlyle ; and anyone who did not bow 
down before him was regarded as thus giving 
proof of littleness. For himself, he says, he could 
“ reverence no existing man.” He had, writes a 
biographer, to whom Carlyle can do no wrong, 
a “ rather ungenerous manner of speaking of his 
contemporaries,”® A few of Carlyle’s judgements 
may be quoted : 

Keble : “ An ape.” Coleridge : “ When all 
is said, Coleridge was a poor, greedy, sensual 
creature.” Dickens : “ A good little fellow, one 
of the most cheery, innocent natures I have ever 

^ Literary Recollections^ by F. Espinasse. 

* Thomas Carlyle^ by Mary Agnes Hamilton. 
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encountered. . . . Worth a penny to read of an 
evening before going to bed.” Newman : “ No 
more brains than an ordinary;^ized rabbit.” Of 
Macaulay’s History ; “ The most popular book 
ever written. , . . Book to which four hundred 
editions could not add any value, there being no 
depth or sense in it all, and a very great quantity 
of rhetorical wind.” Byron ; “ He will be forgot¬ 
ten in fifty years.” Wordsworth: “ Is essentially a 
cold, hard, silent, practical man.” Herbert Spencer: 
“ An immeasurable ass.” Keats : “ A miserable 
creature.” “ The kind of man he was gets ever 
more horrible to me. Force of hunger for pleasure 
of every kind, and want of all other force.” 

After Cromwell nearly five years passed before 
Carlyle wrote his ntxt work. Latter-Day Pamphlets 
began to appear in February 1850, and were 
published at intervals thereafter until the eight 
parts had been completed. At the end of the 
prece^g year he had written an article for 
rasers, “Occasional Discourse on the Nigger 
Question» which belongs to the series, and is 
pubUshed as a precursor to the Pamphlets in the 
coUected edition. _ Carlyle attached no import¬ 
ance to the abolition of slavery as such. Where 
slavery had been abolished the Blacks had, he 
1 , refused to work, and as a result the White 
planters were faced with ruin. “ Where a Black 
man, by workmg about half-an-hour a day (such 

suffice he is much pumpkin as will 

k . Carlyle msrsted that the Blacks 
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must be forced to work. “ For idleness does, in 
all cases, inevitably rot^ and became putrescent ; 
- and I say deliberately, the very Devil is in 
God intended that the Blacks should give their 
labour and be “ servants to the Whites, if they 
are (as what mortal can doubt they are ?) bom 
wiser than you. That you may depend upon it, 
my obscure Black friends, is and was always the 
Law of the World, for you and all men : To be 
servants, the more foolish of us to the more wise.’* 
To condemn slavery was mere sentimental tosh, 
said Carlyle ; call it by any name you choose 
there must be a state of society in which the Blacks 
take their orders from the Whites, and, as per¬ 
manent contracts were desirable in everything, 
in his opinion it was better than the Blacks should 
sell their labour for life. When the American Civil 
War was raging, Carlyle saw in it nothing but a 
question of whether the slaves should be freed. 
Later, he admitted that “ perhaps ” there might 
have been more in the matter than he had realised. 

The first pamphlet proper, The Present Time, is 
again a plea for the strong hand - with a whip 
in it, if necessary - but this time applied to the 
English. In Democracy he had no faith ; it had 

( been tried and found wanting, and now there 
must be government by the Noble Men. The 
unemployed should not be allowed to exist in idle¬ 
ness ; they should be organised into labour corps. 
“ Work, was I saying ? My indigent unguided 
friends, I should think some work might be dis- 
l.coverable for you. Enlist, stand drill ; become, 
from a nomadic Banditti of Idleness, Soldiers of 
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Industry ! I will lead you to the Irish Bogs . . . 
to the English fox-coverts... likewise to the Scotch 
Hill-sides, and bare rushy slopes, which as yet 
feed only sheep. . . . To each of you I will then 
say : Here is work for you; strike into it with man¬ 
like, soldierlike obedience and heartiness, accord¬ 
ing to the methods here prescribed. . . . Refuse 
to strike into it ; shirk the heavy labour, disobey 
the rules,-I will admonish and endeavour to incite 


you ; if in vain, I will flog you ; if still in vain, 
I will at last shoot you, - and make God’s Earth, 
and the forlorn-hope in God’s Battle, free of you.” 

His next pamphlet. Model Prisons, was a protest 
agamst the treatment of criminals. Carlyle 
advocated that society’s attitude towards criminals 
should be one of vengeance - and it was what 
nearly everybody regarded as proper a hundred 
years before him. He felt that criminals were 
treated far too gently, and that to attempt to 
reform them was hopeless. “ We looked at the 
apartments, sleeping-cells, dining-rooms, working- 
rooms, general courts or special and private ” he 

inaln care and 

genemlL’ •' ; blockheads, the 

heavy sifllen o^fa*^^^’ dog-faces, 

vers7creanl degraded underfoot per- 

darl^esf^d greedy mutinous 

whiS i STUPIDITY, 

abject, ape ■ ■ ■ These 

animal diaboUc- 

Pec^ens of humanity, who of the very 
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gods could have commanded them by love ? A 
collar round the neck, and a cartwhip flourished 
over the back ; these, in a just and steady human 
hand, were what the gods would have appointed 
them.” But Carlyle’s practice was not nearly so 
stern as his doctrine. He condemned indis¬ 
criminate charity, but was himself a generous, 
indiscriminate giver. 

About this time Carlyle was considering a 
political career, and probably he thought to 
recommend himself by the views which he put 
forward in the remainder of the eight pamphlets. 
An elected Parliament was, in his opinion, useless 
as a means of Government. “ The mass of men 
consulted at the hustings, upon any high matter 
whatsoever, is as ugly an exhibition of human 
stupidity as this world secs,” he proclaims ; and 
elsewhere points out that Jesus Christ and Judas 
Iscariot would each have had the same voting 
power in a democracy. England was composed 
of “ twenty-seven million people, mostly fools,” 
and how could Government depend upon the 
choice of such ? There was too much attention 
paid to the Stump-Orator. A man who spoke 
fluendy was to be regarded with grave suspicion, 
“ Do you want a man not to practise what he 
believes, then encourage him to keep often speak¬ 
ing it in words. Every time he speaks it, the 
tendency to do it will grow less,” he says in 
“ Stump-Orator.” Yet it was precisely the good 
speakers who impressed voters and Parliament, 
and became Cabinet Ministers. Carlyle wanted 
ten Noble Men, no matter to what class they 
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belonged, to be appointed to positions of supreme 
authority in the country and be the real and 
permanent rulers, independent of the constitu¬ 
encies, and almost entirely free of Parliamentary 
control. Such a non-elected Cabinet would be 
able to ensure that the unnecessary trifling with 
foreign and colonial affairs ceased, and the 
condition-of-England question was given proper 
weight ; “A Downing Street inhabited by the 
gifted of intellects of England ; directing all its 
energies upon the real and living interests of 
England.” Industrial regiments were to be or¬ 
ganised and trained to fight as well as work. The 
fighting services would therefore not be required, 
and by their disbandment the Exchequer would 
be relieved of an immense drain. Each citizen 
should be “ ready to defend his country with his 
own body and soul, - he is not worthy to have 
a country otherwise.” Carlyle proposed that the 
Government should assist migration, and go still 
further in regulating the condition of labour. 

The pamphlets aroused keen resentment, and 
killed whatever chance Carlyle had of entering 
into the political arena. He had been a Radical, 
and in his early writings had shown himself a 
supporter of a form of State socialism and a 
believer in democracy. But now he attacked 
democracy violendy - “ Democracy is,” he said, 
“ the same to me as Anarchy.” John Stuart Mill, 
the apostle of liberty, who had been drawing 
further and further away from Carlyle, broke 
with him entirely over the Latter-Day Pamphlets^ 
nor did Carlyle find acceptance elsewhere for his 
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theories. The public had no patience with a 
creed based on the use of whips well laid on, even 
by a “just hand,” and the party organisers did 
not dare to associate themselves with such a plat¬ 
form. He was under a cloud for a time, but the 
publication of the Life of Sterling restored him to 
public favour. It appeared in the following year, 
a tenderly written biography of a man who had 
worshipped Carlyle as a prophet, and to whom 
Carlyle had been much attached. John Sterling, 
ordained a minister, had left the Church because 
of religious doubts, and turned to literature. He 
had accomplished little, but his promise had been 
great, and his death was mourned by the wide 
circle who had come under the sway of his charm¬ 
ing personality and had seen in him a man bound 
to make a name in the world. Carlyle and 
Archdeacon Hare were appointed his literary 
executors, and the latter published a Life which 
emphasised the religious perplexities to the exclu¬ 
sion of other things which seemed to those who 
had known Sterling more important. Carlyle’s 
book is a beautiful tribute to a true and affection¬ 
ate friend. “ Nay, what of men or the world ? ” 
asks Carlyle. “ Here, visible to myself, for some- 
while, was a brilliant human presence, distin¬ 
guishable, honourable and lovable amid the dim 
common populations ; among the milhon litde 
beautiful, once more a beautiful human soul; 
whom I, among others, recognised and lovingly 
walked with, while the years and the hours were.” 

With the exception of Latter-Day Pamphlets and 
the Life of Sterlingy Carlyle had written nothing 
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since 1846. He was searching for a subject fit to 
rank with The French Revolution and Cromwell^ but 
had difficulty in deciding upon a period which 
would give him adequate scope. For a long time 
he had thought of writing his Exodus from Hounds- 
ditch, an examination of the current theological 
doctrines and an appeal that civilisation should 
give up the out-of-date ideas — like old clothes in 
the Houndsditch shop of a Jewish merchant - and 
adopt a truer view of man’s relation to God ; but 
he feared that such an exposiuon would drive 
many readers to materialism, and Carlyle believed 
that, wrong as the Churches were, the mass of the 
people must have something in which they could 
believe. For the same reason, he rejected the idea 
of writing a Life of Luther, and had also to 
abandon a book on Knox because of the religious 
questions that would be raised. Frederick the Great 
was at last suggested, but Carlyle was reluctant 
to embark upon such a study. The man did not 
appeal to him, he wrote ; the work involved 
would be tremendous, and at fifty-eight he felt 
himself too old for so gigantic an undertaking. 
But he must do something, and, when he con¬ 
sidered the subject further, he decided that he 
could carry it through successfully despite the 
many difficulties that he foresaw. In 1853 he 
started to write the history which was to donxinate 
life for him and everyone connected with him for 
the next twelve years. Jane was to write that the 
“ tremendous book made prolonged and entire 
devastation of any satisfactory semblance of home 
life or happiness,” and he named it “ damnable.” 

He 
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1853-1866 


Spartan treatment - Germany - death of Carlyle’s mother - 
difficulties with Frederick — Lady Ashburton — growing 
wealth “ accident to Mrs. Carlyle - tactless advice - Fredni^ 
hnished - elected Lord Rector of Edinburgh University - 
“ On the Reading of Books ” - “ a perfect triumph ” - death 
of wife. 

Carlyle had anticipated that his wife would 
soon learn to adjust herself to the patronage of 
the Barings. After the rebellion of 1846, when 
she had been forced to promise not to refuse their 
invitations, she accepted the hospitality of the 
Barings in London and the country, but she never 
overcame her antipathy towards Lady Harriet, 
and resentment always smouldered. The visits 
were a torture to her, and she frequently returned 
in a state of nervous prostration - after one visit 
to the country, she was in bed for three weeks. 
Jane was perpetually ailing, but Lady Harriet 
had her own way of treating the invalid. She 
considered that Jane was weakly surrendering to 
illness instead of fighting it, and that a more 
Spartan regime would result in an improvement. 
Thus Jane was not allowed the wine on which 
she depended when exhausted with pain - Lady 
Harriet did not approve of wine. She suffered 
severely from cold, but the fire she lighted in her 
bedroom was removed by order of her hostess - 
.Lady Harriet thought a fire unjustified. “ That 
puir creature couldna get a bit fire,” Carlyle’s 
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mother commented scathingly on learning of the 
incident, and Carlyle himself was indignant. But 
nevertheless he still insisted that his wife should 
visit the house where such things were inflicted 
upon her. He valued the friendship of Lady 
Harriet — she became Lady Ashburton in 1848, 
when her husband succeeded to the title — and, 
though often like a fish out of water in the great 
house, and bored by the fashionable pursuits of 
the rich, he would allow nothing to interfere with 
the connection. Once he went even with the Ash- 
burtons for the grouse shooting. He could not 
handle a gun, and had no interest in the sport. 
The conditions in the shooting-box seemed in¬ 
tolerable to him, and his letters are full of com¬ 
plaints. “ No reasonable word is heard, or hardly 
one, in the twenty-four hours,” he wrote. “ I 
cannot even get a washing-tub.” 

While his admiration for the Ashburtons re¬ 
mained constant, Carlyle began to realise that his 
wife was more important to him than anyone else 
in the world. He was woefully disappointed that 
Jane would not live on terms of amity with the 
Ashburtons, and was alarmed that she had with¬ 
drawn herself from him. She did not leave her 
husband, but the spiritual significance of their 
relation had gone and did not return. Mrs. 
Carlyle had a sharp tongue, and used it with 
devastating effect against Carlyle. He had 
always depended upon her loving sympathy, but 
now, in place of it, he got scornful and bitter 
remarks. She had protected him from the intru¬ 
sions of the world, shielded him from annoyances. 



and undertaken duties not ordinarily left to a 
wife ; had executed unreasonable requests, and 
had borne with his irritability and bellowings. 
When his dominating ways wore down her resist¬ 
ance, she had protested, but now she complained 
far more and without half as much cause. She 
did not refuse to perform his behests, but she 
performed them ungraciously and mocked him 
painfully. Carlyle might shout down the remarks 
of others, but he could not bully his wife into 
silence, and had no defence against this quick¬ 
witted woman’s blistering tongue. She related 
tales of his impracticability, mimicked his rages, 
and exaggerated the domestic scene sufficiently to 
make Carlyle appear absurd and childish in the 
presence of visitors. 

He was bewildered and hurt. The position 
would have been difficult for any man, but to 
Carlyle it was especially hard. On her so many 
things depended ; he relied upon his wife to pre¬ 
serve the atmosphere in which alone he could 
work - or so he believed ; and it was painful to 
turn to her for the little attentions which may be 
received happily enough in certain circumstances 
from a loving and understanding wife, but are 
humiliating when performed by an aggrieved 
woman who flings in a caustic comment. Yet 
Carlyle could not, or would not, do without those 
services which he had taken for granted for thirty 
years. It remained ever difficult to him to be 
frank in speech over his feelings, but, in the hope 
of winning her back, he wrote to her more fredy 
than he had done since their marriage. If only, 
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he thought, Jane could be made to realise that 
she was and always had been the first person in 
his life, then the old relation would be restored 
and they would be complete in each other again. 

“ My heart is very weary, very worn too with 
fifty-three rough years behind me ; but ^ it is 
bound to thee, poor soul ! as I can never bind it 
to any other,*’ he ends one letter to her ; and 
again, “ I love thee always, little as thou wilt 
believe it.” He made acknowledgement, long, 
long overdue, of her services in surrounding him 
with comfort. “ Oh ! my dear little Jeannie, 
what a quantity of ugly feats you have always 
taken upon you in this respect ; how you have 
lain between me, and these annoyances, and 
wrapt me like a cloak against them ! I know 
this well, whether I speak of it or not.” “ Oh, 
Goody,” runs another note, “ have pity on me 
and be patient with me ; my heart is very lonely 
sometimes in this world. Oh, my Goody ! my 
own, or not my own Goody ! is there no help at 
all, then ? ” She was not impressed by his pleas 
or his acknowledgements, and suggested that they 
were not intended for her but merely to impress 
his biographer ! “ I am surprised,” she wrote to 

his mother, “ that so good and sensible a woman 
as yourself should have brought up her son so 
badly that he should not know what patience and 
self-denial mean.” 

Carlyle and Jane were often apart. Invitations 
flowed in upon them, but while Jane sometimes 
accompanied her husband, most often husband 
and wife visited alone. In 1852 he went to 
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Germany to collect material for Frederick the Great, 
Jane had wished to visit the country - she had 
never been out of Britain - and he had agreed. 
“ You deserve this one little pleasure,” he said ; 
“ there are so few you can get from me in this 
world.” But, after all, Jane was left at home, 
and in his absence struggled with painters and 
decorators. He went with Neuberg, a German 
who, resident in England, had become a staunch 
admirer and an “ unpaid secretary.” Carlyle 
was miserable on the trip, and wrote of his sleep¬ 
lessness - “ the most industrious cocks and 
clamorous bells ” he had ever heard seemed to 
follow him. Jane did not show her old concern 
for his circumstances. “ I wonder,” she re¬ 
marked, ‘‘ what he would have made of my sleep¬ 
ing accommodation during these last three 
months.” He continued to write as lovingly as 
his nature permitted, letters in which his need 
and longing for her are sometimes beautifully, 
sometimes fretfully expressed, but nothing served 
to convince Mrs. Carlyle that she came first in 
his life. How could she believe it when he had 
refused to give up his friendship with the Ash- 
burtons, and demanded that she sacrifice herself? 

Before the rest of the world he acted a part, and 
only with Jane and his mother had he been able 
to relax entirely. It had become impossible to 
be at ease with his wife, and in 1854 the only 
person with whom he felt absolutely free was 
removed. Carlyle rushed to Scotland on learning 
of his mother’s illness, and arrived just in time to 
see her before she died - “ a matter of perennial 
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thankfulness to me,” he said. The relation 
between him and his mother was a fine one. She 
was proud of her celebrated son, and he was 
passionately devoted, ever anxious for his mother s 
comfort, unfailing in his attentions, full of a tender 
care towards her who had borne him. Carlyle 
refers to the “ simple bravery, veracity, and 
piety ” that she exhibited ; he measured women 
by her standards, and found none to compare. 

“ God make me thankful for such a mother,” he 
wrote a few days after her death. “ God enable 
me to live more worthily of her in the years I may 
still have to live.” Carlyle had nearly reached 
his sixtieth birthday, and for nothing did he give 
more heartfelt thanks than that his mother had 
lived to share in his triumphs and been spared so 
long to be a never-failing comfort to him. 

For a time after the death of his mother, work 
was impossible to Carlyle. He was tired and 
disappointed. “ For as God lives I am weary, 
very weary, and the way of this world does not 
suit me at all,” he writes in his Journal, “ Such 
changes grow upon the spirit of man. When I 
look back thirty years and read my feelings, it is 
very strange. Oh pious mother ! kind, good, 
brave, and truthful soul as I have ever found, 
and more than I have ever found elsewhere in 
this world, your poor Tom, long out of his school¬ 
days now, has fallen very lonely, very lame, and 
broken in this pilgrimage of his ; and you cannot 
help him or cheer him by a kind word any more. 
From your grave in Ecclefechan kirkyard yonder 
you bid him trust in God, and that also he will 
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try if he can understand, and do. The conquest 
of the world and of death and hell does verily 
yet lie in that, if one can understand and do it.” 

The doubts of his ability to accomplish Frederick^ 
and of the utility of the work if it were successfully 
carried through, had returned. He had always 
found noise a maddening problem, and as he 
grew older he complained of it more and more ; 
let Jane negotiate ever so diplomatically, let her 
take the most elaborate and far-reaching precau¬ 
tions, Carlyle invariably found some disturbing 
factor which made work out of the question. At 
last it was decided that a sound-proof room must 
be built as an addition at the top of the house, but 
even with this contrivance to secure peace Carlyle 
could not make progress. “ My Frederick looks 
as if it never would take shape,” he wrote, and 
referred to it as the “ inexecutable book.” He 
felt that he was struggling alone and unbefriended 
in his herculean task. What had been started as a 
Life of Frederick must, he slowly realised, develop 
into the story of Europe during a hundred 
troubled years. 

Jane, who had been his comfort and support 
while he was writing other books, was still inter¬ 
ested in his work, but she was not so close to him 
now. She had her own troubles - apart from the 
greatest, which was to keep on her feet despite her 
weakness - and one of them was the difficulty of 
maintaining the house on the allowance given 
her by Carlyle. She presented her “ Budget of a 
Femme Incomprisef in which she wittily explained 
the position of the household exchequer and asked 
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for an increase. Carlyle laughed, and promised 
the extra thirty pounds that she needed, but the 
document should have given rise to more than 
laughter. Superficially, it is a humorous account 
of her worries in running a household during a 
time of rising prices with an allowance calculated 
for other days, but there is an undercurrent of 
complaint against his selfishness and irritability. 
Carlyle might write of his loving thoughts of her 
when he was absent from home, but, back in 
Chelsea, he was as careless and inconsiderate as 
ever. “ My poor little Protectress ! ” he called 
her, but it did not cross his mind to offer an 

obvious means of protecting her from unnecessary 
worry. 

It was not long afterwards that Jane started the 
Diary in which she left to the world an account of 
her treatment at the hands of her husband. It is 
the work of a woman who feels herself intolerably 
imposed upon by an egotistical partner, and whose 
grievances have warped her sense of fairness. 
Probably the Diary would never have taken shape 
had Carlyle agreed to surrender his relations with 
the Ashburtons, Jane had cause enough for 
complaint in other directions, but much can be 
borne by a woman who knows herself to be loved, 
and, until the appearance of the Ashburtons, 
Jane had never doubted the place that she held in 
her husband’s life. An incident at this time in 
connection with Lady Ashburton is reveaUng. 
bhe offered to take the Carlyles to Scotland in her 
private raUway carriage, consisting of a luxurious 
saloon and an ordinary compartment. Lady 
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Ashburton travelled in state in the former but did 
not invite Jane to share it with her. The ordinary^ 
compartment, in which Lady Ashburton’s maid 
also travelled, was good enough for Mrs. Carlyle — 
a piece of snobbish stupidity which Carlyle should 
not have excused. On the other hand, Jane some¬ 
times sought for slights and turned innocent 
remarks into intentional insults. 

The following year Lady Ashburton died. 
Carlyle was much affected. “ I have indeed lost 
such a friend as I never had, nor am again in the 
least likelihood to have, in this stranger world,” he 
wrote to his brother ; “a magnanimous and 
beautiful soul which had fuimshed the English 
earth and made it homelike to me in many ways 
is not now here.” Jane, however, had a different 
opinion. The removal of the immediate cause 
of the dissension between the Carlyles made the 
position easier for Jane, but matters had gone too 
far for her ever to be able to restore to Carlyle the 
sympathy and understanding which he wanted 
more than ever. Lord Ashburton married again, 
and his second wife. Miss Stuart Mackenzie, was 
the friend of both Carlyle and Jane. The tragedy 
is that such a relation had not been possible 
between the first Lady Ashburton and Mrs. 
Carlyle. 

By the spring of 1858 Carlyle had completed 
the first two volumes of Frederick and was not 
dissatisfied with the work. He retired to Scotland 
to rest after his labours, and, as always when 
parted from his wife, his letters indicate his 
loneliness and his longing that she would open her 
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heart to him again. “ Oh, my dear, one Friend- 
kin ! (what other have I left really ?)” he writes ; 
and, in a burst of remorse, he cries, “ My poor, 
heavy-laden, brave uncomplaining Jeannie ! Oh, 
forgive me, forgive me for the much I have 
thoughtlessly done and omitted, far, far, at all 
times from the poor purpose of my mind. And 
God help us ! thee, poor suffering soul, and also 
me.” In the autumn he travelled in Germany to 
obtain further information for the continuation of 
his work, and, soon after his return, the first two 
volumes of Frederick were issued. The success was 
immediate and overwhelming. The immensity 
of the task was impressive, and Carlyle was 
regarded with awed wonder as a superman who 
alone could enter upon such a tremendous under- 
taldng and achieve so brilliant a result. Few 
critics were competent to judge whether the work 
were well or ill done, and Carlyle considered that ^ 
all criticism, whether adverse or complimentary, 

was insulting. The world should receive his books 
in silence as great gifts. 

Money flowed in, and Carlyle spent some of his 
newly acquired wealth in purchasing little luxuries 
for his wife. The kindness which would have 
meant so much to her years earlier had come too 
late. Mrs. Carlyle appreciated his consideration 
for her, though she suspected its causes, but her 
resentment against him did not pass. She could 
not refrain from sneering at his attempts to reform 
at this date. It had become her practice to try 
to wound him with her lightning shafts, and the 
habit was now irradicable. Carlyle wanted to be 
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more forbearing towards her, but, though he 

attempted to control himself, at times he broke 

out in his old bitter fault-finding. He had started 

on Frederick again, and, when immersed in work, 

was always a grumbler. “ Seldom was a poor 

man s heart so near broken by utter weariness, 

disgust, and long-continued despair over an 

undoable job,** he wrote. “ The only point is, 

said heart must not break altogether, but finish if 
it can.** 

His rampagings brought on attacks of nervous 
prostration in Jane, and the doctors advised her to 
go away as much as possible when he was working. 
On several occasions, when she felt that she could 
no longer bear the strain, she went to friends, but 
no sooner had she left than Carlyle was over¬ 
whelmed with remorse. In 1863 she fell in 
Cheapsidc and injured her side, which was par¬ 
tially paralysed. Carlyle did not understand how 
serious the accident actually was and told her to 
be thankful it was no worse. That was too much 
for Jane, and she expressed her utter abomination 
of such hypocrisy and scandalised him by her 
railing against providence. He was a stupid 
bungler who said the first thing that occurred to 
him, and, seeing that Jane’s mouth was open, he 
said, “ Ye had better shut your mouth.” The 
muscles of her jaw were disabled, and she could 
neither close her mouth nor explain to him the 
reason. “Jane,” he repeated again, “ you*ll find 
yourself in a more compact and pious frame of 
mind, if ye shut your mouth.” 

Mrs. Carlyle was able to move about \vith the 
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aid of a stick after a few weeks, but she had a 
serious relapse and was wracked with pain. No 
complete recovery was possible, but at the seaside 
and m the country, in the care of loving friends, 
she began to improve. Carlyle meanwhile worked 
steadily at Frederick, though gravely perturbed 
over his wife’s condition. “ My thoughts are a 
prayer for my poor little lifepartner who has fallen 
ame beside me after travelling so many steep and 
thorny ways,” he wrote in one letter ; and in 
another he exclaimed, » Oh, you have had a hard 

I ■ K letters, he 

also bothered her with tales of his own trifling 

annoyances and misadventures, and wanted to 
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had beaten Disraeli at the poll by over 300 votes. 
Scotland had been the last to recognise him, and 
was even now tepid towards his work. He had 
hated his days in Edinburgh, and felt that the 
University circles cold-shouldered him. Would he 
ever, Carlyle had wondered, be received as an 
equal in such society ? Now he returned to Edin¬ 
burgh, not as an equal but as the master, chosen 
for the foremost distinction that the University 
could bestow. 

He set out at the end of March 1866, accom¬ 
panied by Professor Tyndall. Carlyle was now 
over seventy, and fifty years had passed since that 
nuscrable period of neglect and privation. Before 
his speech the students were respectful, but after¬ 
wards they went wild with enthusiasm for the 
great man. Jane was advised by telegraph that 
her husband had scored a “ perfect triumph,” and 
congratulations flowed in from all quarters. His 
address, “ On the Reading of Books,” was treated 
with immense respect as the words of a Prophet 
and Sage. Yet, as he pointed out, he had merely 
repeated what he had been saying for many years. 
He stressed the value and necessity of work, 
appealed to his audience to recognise God in their 
lives, held up the Heroic figures to admiration. 
Democratic government was condemned as 
doomed eternally to be chaotic and wrong ’ he 
warned the students to be suspicious of the 
Speaker and to reverence the Silent Doer. 

Carlyle was royally entertained in Edinburgh, 
and then, after a few days, went to Scotsbrig. 
There the news reached him of the death of his 
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wife on April 21, 1866. She had gone for a ride 

in her brougham - a present from Carlyle made 

possible by the success of Frederick - and let her 

dog out for a run. It was knocked over, and Jane 

hurried to bring it back to the safety of the 

carnage. Xhe coachman drove on, but, receiving 

no instructions as to the direction, began to suspect 

that something was wrong. A passer-by, asked to 

look inside the carriage, foimd that Mrs. Carlyle 
was dead. 

The news, wrote Carlyle, “ had a kind oi stun¬ 
ning effect upon me . . . ever and anon there rose 
from my sick heart the ejaculation, ‘ My poor 
htde woman ! ’ but no full gust of tears came to 

my md, nor has yet come. Will it ever_God 

enable me to live out my poor remnant of days 
m a manner she would have applauded. Hers - 
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Haddington. “ In her bright existence she had 
more sorrows than are common,” wrote her 
husband for the tombstone ; “ but also a soft 
invincibility, a clearness of discernment, and a 
noble loyalty of heart, which are rare. For forty 
years she was the true and ever loving helpmate 
of her husband, and, by act and word, un- 
weariedly forwarded him, as none else could, in 
all of worthy that he did or attempted. She died 
at London, 21st April, 1866 ; suddenly snatched 
away from him, and the light of his life, as if gone 
out.” 



CHAPTER VIII 

i866-i88i 


Remorse — an unsuccessful experiment — Governor Eyre ~ Shooting 
Niagara — support of Germany — Prussian Order of Merit — 
Grand Gross of the Bath offered — last writings — the Sage of 
Chelsea — failing powers — longing for death — the hereafter — 
the Froude controversy — position of Carlyle. 

Carlyle lived on for fifteen years, a lonely and 
heart-broken man. Before his wife’s death he 
had realised that she was indeed the centre of his 
life, and had also understood how well she had 
served him ; but only afterwards did he learn 
how deeply she had been tormented physically 
and mentally. He was amazed at his blindness 
and for the rest of his life was bitterly remorseful. 
“ Oh, my lost one ! oh, my lost one ! ” he cries, 
“ irrecoverable to my lonely heart for ever.” His 
love for Jane had never passed, but now she could 
not know what admiration and respect and affec¬ 
tion had always been hidden beneath his rough¬ 
ness. That was the hardest of all to bear - the 
thought that she had doubted his love for her, 
and that he had never been able to convince her 
that it was sure and stedfast. His deficiencies 
were many, his conduct had been careless, he 
had been self-centred and cruel, but he vastly 
exaggerated his faults, Jane had many good 
qualities, but it is hard to trace her in the figure 
of the perfect and uncomplaining woman whom 
he painted with loving care in the Memoir that 
he wrote of her in his mood of repentance. She 
Ig 129 
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was anything but uncomplaining, and used a 
biting tongue and a caustic pen to air her griev¬ 
ances. Remorse is not unusual in the husband 
bereft of his life-partner, and cause for remorse 
is almost unavoidable. Carlyle had more cause 
than most men, but he manufactured reasons for 
self-torture, and made mountains out of little 
misunderstandings which had been inevitable. 

Mrs. Carlyle had ceased to be a companion to 
him in the fullest sense, but such companionship 
as had remained was precious to him. She had 
shared his disappointments and triumphs through 
their long life together, she alone had known him 
fully and completely, and been bound to him as 
he was to her. He felt himself that most miser¬ 
able of all beings, the man who thinks that he 
has had happiness within his grasp and let it slip 
away from him for ever. Friends were anxious 
to shelter him, but Carlyle hesitated to accept 
hospitality. He wanted to remjiin in Chelsea, in 
the home that he had shared with Jane, among 
the things that were infinitely precious and beloved 
because they had been hers. Money was no longer 
of importance to him, and he decided that his 
wife’s little fortune should be used to found bur¬ 
saries at Edinburgh University, Since she had taken 
his name the bursarieswere named after her father, 
James Welsh. “I was deeply moved, as I might 
well be,” he wrote in describing the signing of the 
deed, ‘ but held my peace and shed no tears. 
Tears I think I have done with ; never, except for 
moments together, have I wept for that catas¬ 
trophe of April 21, to which whole days of 
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weeping would have been in other times a blessed 
relief.’^ 

His brother John came to live with him at 
Chelsea, but the arrangement was not a success. 
Both were elderly men of settled habits, and, with 
the best will in the world, they could not avoid 
friction. John retired to Scotland, and Carlyle, 
after a visit to the country, accepted the hospitality 
of the second Lady Ashburton, now left a widow, 
at Mentone. New scenes restored him, but he 
fought against the assuagement of his grief. Time' 
may not cure, but it takes the sharper edge off,. 
and Carlyle did not desire his sacred grief to be* 
lessened. It seemed a disloyalty to Jane. “ The 
loss of her comes daily home to me as irreparable, 
as the loss of all,” he writes at Mentone in his 
Journal ; “ and the heart as before knows its own 
sorrow, if no other ought to do so.” 

After several months in France he returned to 
Chelsea. He had attempted to live in the past, 
but found that it was impossible to do so, and, 
almost despite himself, he began to think of work 
again. It was, he assured himself, what Jane 
would have liked. His brain was still active ; he 
could write, though his right hand had lost its 
firmness, and his handwriting, which had been 
beautifully clear, was now difficult to read ; he 
was respected by the nation, and he felt that his 
words ought to carry weight. The Reform Bill 
was the question of the moment, and Carlyle 
determined to express his views on the fate that 
would surely overtake the country as a result of 
such legislation. Shooting Niagara appeared in 
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Macmillans in the summer of 1867. Carlyle viru¬ 
lently assailed the idea that democracy, unless it 
had in it the element of reverence for the wiser 
elements in the nation, could be other than a 
disastrous experiment which would bring Eng¬ 
land to utter ruin. “ Veiy fierce, exaggerated, 
ragged, unkempt and defective,” he called the 
essay, and the verdict may stand. Carlyle be¬ 
longed to a past generation, and was not sym¬ 
pathetic towards the ideals of his time. The public 
eagerly read the article, later issued as a pamphlet, 
but it had no effect on the belief in the power of 
the ballot-box to solve the problems of England. 

The friends of his youth had all passed away, 
the friends of his middle period were passing, and 
Carlyle felt that he had outlived his time. “ The 
last stage of life’s journey is necessarily dark, sad, 
and carried on under steadily increasing diffi¬ 
culties,” he wrote. “ Wc arc alone ; all our 
loved ones and cheering fellow-figures gone.” 
He had meant to continue to give his guidance 
to the world, but, realising that his words were 
read only as literature and had no effect on the 
progress of events, he withdrew in disappoint¬ 
ment from political controversy. He had roused 
himself to support General Eyre, who had been 
recalled from his post as Governor of Jamaica for 
having adopted a strong line in the way which 
Carlyle advocated with the blacks. General Eyre, 
said Carlyle, should be made the ruler of Jamaica 
for the next twenty-five yean. He might have used 
more force than was necessary, but he had saved 
the country, and to censure him was like blaming 
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the captain of the ship who, in putting out a fire on 
board, spoiled some of the cargo by throwing a few 
buckets of water more than necessary. General 
Eyre was not reinstated, but the impeachment 
which had been threatened was allowed to lapse. 

Carlyle had complained of bad health all his 
life, but his constitution was one of the strongest. 
He was still able to make his annual visits to Scot¬ 
land, and until the age of seventy-two he rode 
almost daily. His reputation grew with the years, 
but he could only think how Mrs. Carlyle would 
have appreciated the tributes that were paid to 
him. When he was presented to the Queen, the 
“ one point of real interest ” to him was, ‘‘ Alas ! 
how would it have cheered her, bright soul, for my 
sake, had she been there ! ” Soon after her death 
he had written the Memoir of his wife, but he felt 
that a more permanent and adequate memorial 
to her ought to be left, and he began to arrange 
her letters, of which many were available. “ Some 
memory and image of one so beautiful and noble 
should not fail to survive by my blame, unworthy 
as I was of her, yet loving her far more than I 
could ever show, or even than I myself knew till 
it was too late — too late,^' It was a sad task to 
him, but, he wrote, “ perhaps all this may be 
wholesome punishment, purification, and moni¬ 
tion, and again a blessing in disguise.” Assisted 
by his niece, Mary Aitken, who had come to live 
with him in the previous year, the work of annota¬ 
tion and arrangement was completed by the end 
of 1869, but Carlyle had no intention of publish¬ 
ing Letters and Memorials himself, and was uncertain 
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whether they ought to be published at all. For 
the present he locked them away. 

At the termination of the Franco-Prussian War, 
Carlyle felt himself bound to state his views on 
the question of the annexation of Alsace-Lorraine. 
In England sympathy was with the loser, or 
perhaps it is truer to say that there was opposition 
to the victor, and the proposal to annex Alsace- 
Lorraine was heartily condemned. Carlyle, how¬ 
ever, was a firm believer in the ability of Germany 
to rule wisely and justly ; he held strongly that 
Germany should be “ ^ucen of the Continent,” 
and that “vainglorious, gesticulating, quarrel¬ 
some, restless and over-sensitive France ” had 
always been a baneful influence. He could no 
longer use a pen, and dictated only \vith great 
difficulty. It took three days to hammer out a 
letter, taken down by Mary Aitken, which 
expressed his \dews satisfactorily. The TimeSy in 
publishing the letter in November 1870, contested 
the conclusions of Carlyle’s letter, and, in a leader, 
added “ a protest against the method of its 
reasoning.” Carlyle’s views on English political 
questions did not carry much weight; readers 
had before them the material on which they felt 
able to base their own judgement; but in the 
case of foreign affairs the position was entirely 
altered. The facts were not kno\vn to the nation 
at large. Carlyle was looked upon as the greatest 
historian of the time, and one who had made 
painstaking and extensive enquiries into French 
and German politics. His opinion of the justifica¬ 
tion of the annexation of Alsace-Lorraine was 
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treated with respect, and, despite the criticism in 
The Times and elsewhere of the view that France 
was the aggressor, the nation began to swing 
round to Carlyle’s way of thinking. Prussia would 
in all probability have taken Alsace-Lorraine even 
if English opinion had remained hostile, but to 
win the acquiescence of the English public to the 
step was a service of magnitude and made 
Prussia’s course much more simple. A few days 
after the publication of the letter, Carlyle was 
thanked by Prussia for his important assistance, 
and in 1874 the Prussian Order of Merit was 
presented to him by the German Ambassador. 
It was an honour which Germany might well 
have given to the author of Frederick the Great, 
and which was doubly earned by his support of 
the Prussian claims in the Franco-Prussian war. f 
When a foreign Government honoured an 
English author, it was felt that England should 
also give him official acknowledgement, and, at 
the end of the same year, the Prime Minister 
offered Carlyle the Grand Gross of the Bath, and 
a pension. “ A Government should recognise 
intellect,” wrote Disraeli. . . When I consider 
the literary world, I see only two living names 
which I would fain believe will be remembered, 
and they stand out in uncontested superiority. 
One is that of a poet - if not a great poet, a real 
one^ ; the other is your own.” Carlyle refused 
both the Gross and the pension. “ I have only to 
add,” he replied, “that your splendid and generous 
proposals for my practical behoof, must not any of 

1 Tennyson. 
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them take effect ; that titles of honour are, in all 
degrees of them, out of keeping with the tenour of 
my own poor existence hitherto in this epoch of 
the world, and would be an encumbrance, not a 
furtherance to me ; that as to money, it has, after 
long years of rigorous and frugal, but also (thank 
God, and those that are gone before me) not de¬ 
grading poverty, become in this latter time amply 
abundant, even superabundant. . . 

With the exception of a sketch of the Norse 
Kings, published in 1875 under the title of Early 
Kings of Norway, and an essay on the Portraits of 
John KnoXy Carlyle wrote nothing after Shooting 
Niagara (1867). He foresaw only anarchy for 
England if it continued on its present way, trust- 
itig in democracy, choosing for its leaders men 
with no more to recommend them than the “ gift 
o’ the gab,” but England had not heeded his 
warnings in the past, and he would not try again. 
At times he doubted whether his work had been 
of the slightest value to the world. “ They say 
I am a gicat man now,” he remarked to Froude, 
but not one of them believes my report; not 
one of them will do what I have bidden them do.” 
People wrote to the Sage of Chelsea for advice 
and he was faithful in replying, through Mary 
Aitken, to the requests of those who looked upon 
him as their leader and guide. But he found little 
pleasure in these proofs of his influence on indivi¬ 
dual lives, and dictated ans\vci's only as a duty. 
Existence had become a burden, and he longed 
for death as an escape from weariness. On his 
father s death he had written that “ the cei*tainty 
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of perennial existence daily grows plainer to 
me ” ; and, when Mrs. Welsh died, he had said 
to Jane : “ We shall yet go to her. God is great. 
God is good,’’ But Carlyle could not believe in 
personal immortality, though he wished to do so. 
He hoped that this life was not the end, and that 
he and Jane would yet meet, but with him it was a 
faint faith. Froude says that he “was emphatic in 
his approval of a friend who had taken his own life.” 
Carlyle would have liked to follow the example, 
but he felt that he had no right to desert his post. 
The fifteen sad years of deep remorse, disillusion, 
and haunting doubt ended on February 4, 1881. 

Burial in Westminster Abbey was proposed, but 
Carlyle had asked to be laid beside his father and 
mother in the kirkyard at Ecclefechan, and his 
wish was respected. The nation had ignored his 
teachings and despised his leadership, but he was 
reverenced as a great man who had enriched 
English literature, and as such he was almost 
universally praised. A few weeks after his death, 
however, Carlyle’s Reminiscences, edited by J. A. 
Froude, were published, and the Sage of Chelsea 
was revealed to the world as an ill-tempered and 
self-centred tyrant; “ a blatant impostor,” wrote 
one critic, while another condemned him as “ full 
of littleness and weakness, of shallow dogmatism 
and of blustering conceit.” Two years later, 
Letters and Memorials of Jane Welsh Carlyle, edited 
by Froude, were published, and, in the following 
year, Froude completed his biography of Carlyle 
in four volumes. Carlyle’s stock immediately fell. 

There persists a vague idea that Froude 
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somehow acted unfairly towards Carlyle, or that 
Froude was unjustly attacked by Carlyle’s over- 
enthusiastic supporters, and reference must there¬ 
fore be made to the controversy, one of the most 
bitter ever waged. J. A. Froude first met Carlyle 
in 1849 when he was thirty-one and Carlyle fifty- 
four, and thereafter called at Cheyne Row when 
in London. Eleven years later, Froude, who had 
previously lived in the counti7, settled in town, 
and Carlyle invited him to be his companion ; 
he had always been a warm admirer, and he was 
gratified to be selected as the chosen confidant. 
For twenty years he saw Carlyle for several hours 
two or three times a week, and the close intimacy 
only increased his respect and reverence for the 
intellect and character of his Prophet. Carlyle 
appointed Froude his literary executor with full 
powers, and handed over certain manuscripts 
relating to his own life, as well as his Memoir of 
Jane Welsh Carlyle and much miscellaneous 
matter. Froude felt that he had a right to make 
whatever use of the material seemed to him 
justified, but some of the relatives of Carlyle were 
of opinion that Froude had overstepped his 
authority and had basely betrayed his trust. 

On the publication Reminiscences^ Mary Aitkcn 
who had tended Carlyle in his last years, and 
Alexander Carlyle, her husband, wrote to The 
Times and the Daily Telegraph that the publication 
of the book \vas unauthorised, and an acrimonious 
discussion ensued. Froude proceeded with his 
biography - though attempts w^ere made to stop 
him - and claimed that he had absolute liberty. 
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At the end of “Jane Welsh Carlyle,” Carlyle had 
written that publication was forbidden without 
proper editing, and that, as regards nine-tenths of 
it, such editing would be impossible after his death. 
As regards Letters and Memorials^ Carlyle said that 
they were not to be published for twenty years. 
Froude, when charged with ignoring these condi¬ 
tions, replied that they had been orally withdrawn 
or modified. The fiercest opposition was to 
Froude’s Life, Carlyle had said that he wished no 
express biography to appear, but Froude ex¬ 
plained that Carlyle had realised that biographies 
could not be avoided, and enjoined him to write 
an authoritative life. There is no certainty in the 
matter, but the balance of probabilities is on 
Froude’s side. He showed a great lack of judge¬ 
ment, and published matter which might well 
have been suppressed. He was guilty of many 
inaccuracies in the Life^ and his carelessness is 
difficult to excuse. But he was assailed with 
unjustifiable fury, and held up to the world as 
dishonourable, a false friend and a base traducer ; 
and a fierce battle ensued. There was, on the 
part of Carlyle’s relatives, the desire to clear the 
memory of their hero, but Mary Aitken had also a 
personal grievance against Froude, who, she 
considered, had not fulfilled his financial obliga¬ 
tions to her, Froude’s edition of the Reminiscences 
was followed by one edited by Professor Norton, 
and his edition of Letters and Memorials was criti¬ 
cised by Alexander Carlyle in New Letters and 
Memorials, The love-letters, which Carlyle could 
not find and which he ordered to be burned if 
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ever discovered, were published by Alexander 
Carlyle, and he and Professor Norton also edited 
other volumes of Letters. It may be remarked 
that great interest was taken in this literary 
fight, and that the stream of books must have been 
profitable. Alexander Carlyle, the last of the 
original principals, died recently, but new oppo¬ 
nents of Froude have come on the scene. Those 
who would like to follow up one of the great 
literary tussles will find a list of some of the books 
on the subject in the Bibliography. 

The reputation of a writer may be affected by^ 
revelations of his life and character. The rea^n 
for Carlyle’s failure to find much acceptance with 
the present generation is, however, not because 
he has been labelled a worthless misanthrope but 
because he is regarded as a tedious writer, with 
awkward mannerisms, inconsistent and verbose. 
Yet Carlyle, apart from his influence on English 
literature, is still a living force. He changed the 
course of the life of Ruskin and others of his time, 
and he has been a decisive factor to many of those 
who, in our own day, have stumbled upon his 
work. For Carlyle touches the heart, and is an 
inspiration to noble service. He sweeps us oflf 
our feet; we are filled with sympathy and imhued 
with the desire to labour for the betterment of 
the world. Carlyle is a great shakcr-up of men, 
but an unsafe guide to those he has awakened. 
Some of the reforms he advocated ha\'e been 
carried out - State-aided emigiaiion, widespread 
education (but, since he suffered fium their piano^ 
practice, he wanted giils to be taught some quieF' 
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occupation, such as sewing), the regulation by 
the Government of conditions of labour in fac¬ 
tories, etc, Ifr his early writings he inclines 
towards a form of socialism ; in his later years he 
pleaded frequently for the establishment of an 
autocracy. The Able Men, with whips or guns, 
were to car^ out the commands of the Hero and 
impose their will upon the “ twenty-seven mil¬ 
lions, mostly fools.” The fools were to be treated 
kindly enough, but no freedom was to be theirs. 
The ^ world of regimentation which Carlyle 
imagined, with work as the be-all and end-all of 
life, would be like a beehive, only minus drones and 
with a powerful ruler instead of a helpless queen. 

Carlyle is a sad figure. While he cast off the 
belief of his parents, he retained the restraints of 
their narrow Calvinism, and behind the violent 
outbursts, the didactic harangues, and the fierce 
denunciations we can hear Carlyle’s fear and 
bewnderment. He destroyed the faith of others, 
and had nothing to buHd upon the desolation he 
had caused. “ Carlyle led us out into the wilder¬ 
ness, said Clough, “and left us there.” No one 
suffered more deeply than the self-proclaimed 
Moses who would not admlTthat he had lost his 
way. Carlyle longed passionately for happiness, 

yet was suspicious of it, for he ^eFmed to believe 
that fife was intended to be a stern trial and that 
happmess and vain pleasure were the same thing. 

Man IS born to work, not to enjoy,” he cried 
ag^ and again, and he never regarded work as 
weU done if there was enjoyment in its perform¬ 
ance. I seldom write,” he told MiU, “ from any 
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cause but the terrors of an evil conscience ; and 
often in his writings he appears to be trying to hit 
back at the world for the stirrings of that con¬ 
science in him. 

No man could wish for truer friends, but Carlyle 
was nevertheless lonely and spiritually starved 
throughout his life. The one man with whom a 
full and free exchange of ideas was possible had 
been Edward Ir\ang, and intimacy with Ir^dng 
did not last long. With others, Carlyle was always 
the great man, and a great man who appeared to 
be very sure of liimsclf but had a lingering doubt 
of his own greatness, E\'cn when his fame was at 
its height, Carlyle seemed to fear that he would be 
cast down from his pedestal, and he was childishly 
jealous of anyone who might rival him. When he 
praised at all, he praised only the lesser men. 

He was over forty before the world acknow¬ 
ledged his great gifts, and had he attiiincd success 
in his twenties Carlyle might have been more 
tolerant. The world, however, was not to blame 
for his fiiilure to obtain recognition early in life. 
He developed slowly, and at an age when most 
writers of genius have exhibited their gifts he had 
written nothing original. Keats, Shelley, and 
Byron, none of whom was more than a few yeai'S 
his senior, had written all their work while 
Carlyle was still only a translator. The long years 
of obscurity \verc followed by a fame such as few 
even among the greatest have ever knowm. 
Obscurity has fallen upon him again, but it may 
well be temporary. For Tliomas Carlyle spoke 
of great things in noble words. 

' / 

V 
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